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was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man, 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


ASTER is becoming a universal festival because more 
and more it expresses a universal hope. It can be 
claimed by no church, and it does not depend upon 
any specific event. It does not even depend upon 
the progress of the seasons; for, as the world south 

of the equator is peopled with those who accept our tradi- 
tions, even the symbolism of the springtime is divorced from 
the Easter festival. For, when we in the North have summer, 
they below the equator have winter: when we have spring, 
they have autumn. Whether, then, for Christmas or for 
Easter, they who celebrate them in the southern world must 
cease to think of these festivals as connected with the pass- 
ing of the darkness and the cold of the winter, or with the 
coming of the springtime with its birds and flowers and its 
promise of the summer fruits and the autumn harvest. Christ 
is risen, and with him innumerable sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty. And to us who remain the hope of the 
life immortal becomes as broad and as bright as the morning 
which sweeps around the whole earth, shining everywhere 
and. upon all men; for he who hath made of one blood all 
nations to dwell upon the earth has given them a common 
hope and an immortal. destiny. 


ed 


THE objection ‘to looking on both sides of a question is 
that in the most important matters one must often act as if 
there were but one side. To act with vigor, one must have 
convictions. - All large-minded ways of thinking are subject 
to this criticism. But this is only a difficulty which is inci- 
dent to the habit of looking on more than one side, and il- 
lustrates it, For the man of thought, who is also a man of 
action, must learn to think for all time and also to act for 
the present moment. . He will think in such a way as to pro- 
vide better conditions. for the future, but .he will act in ‘such 
a way as .to do the best he can in the imperfect present. 
The man who does his present. duty resolutely, but with a 
heavy heart, because he sees that it is only a makeshift, 
necessary until the ideal arrives often serves society better 
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than he who performs the same duty with alacrity, consider- 
ing it a glorious achievement. The broad mind and the sad 
heart of Abraham Lincoln did not interfere with a vigorous 
prosecution of the unpleasant task which each day brought 
to him. 

a 


IN a recent editorial on “ Truth” the principal aim was to 
show that by cultivating the ability to look on all sides of 
great questions and to understand the motives and inten- 
tions of those who are most unlike ourselves, we shall more 
and more avoid war and the causes of war. As an illustra- 
tion of this statement, it was said, “ Had there been a little 
more patience and the same earnestness to look at all sides 
of the question which is apparent to-day, the war with Spain, 
with all its glories and all its scandals, might have been 
avoided to the benefit of all concerned.” To this state- 
ment an interested reader who misread the purpose of the 
writer takes exception, his understanding being that this 
would have left Cuba under the dominion of Spain, while 
the intention of the writer was to show what he supposed 
was now taken for granted in all diplomatic circles, both at 
home and abroad, that, if the negotiations could have been 
prolonged, Spain would have set Cuba free without fighting. 
Now without reference to other consequences of the war, 
near and remote, we have no doubt whatever that, if the 
question before the American public had been, Would you 
prefer to fight Spain to free Cuba or to have Cuba freed 
without war? the vote would have been unanimous in favor 
of a peaceful settlement of the question. It is too late to 
open controversy on that subject; but it is now a certainty, 
which may be accepted as such by all good men, that, 
when the next conflict of interests comes between two na- 
tions, it will be for the benefit of all concerned, and lift the 
politics of the world to a higher level, if the controversy can 
be settled without recourse to war. 


as 


Tue line between the unworthy mendicant and the worthy 
pensioner ought to be drawn so sharply that the classes 
should not be confounded, especially in matters of education 
in schools, colleges, and universities. The conditions on 
which pensions are awarded or gifts made, whether to youth- 
ful students or aged pensioners, should be such as to re- 
move the least suggestion of unworthy and unmanly depend- 
ence upon the gifts of others. There is often a difference 
of opinion between the founders of scholarships and those 
who control them. Rich men who have lost children often 
give money to educate poor boys in memory of their own 
sons or daughters. Others who have struggled, with ill 
success, to get an education without the help of the college, 
have given large sums to make the way easy for eager boys 
who have no money. Now, so long as a youth is studying 
with the intention of learning in order that he may be use- 
ful, it is good economy for the community to see to it that 
he shall receive the best education that can be given to him. 
While he is working hard and earning nothing, it ought not 
to be accounted an unmanly thing for him to have the bene- 
fit of a scholarship founded for the purpose of supporting 
such men as he. 

Je 


Some day good people will become charitable enough to 
relieve the apostle Paul from the charge of returning a slave 
to his master. If Paul’s teaching and example in the case 
of the fugitive slave and his former master could have be- 
come the rules of conduct in America fifty years ago, slavery 
would have been abolished without a war. Paul found a 
fugitive slave, an outlaw, for whom there was not a safe 
place anywhere in the Roman Empire. Whoever met him 
had aright to torture him or to kill him. By his own au- 
thority Paul emancipated him, took him into his service, 
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and then returned him to the house of his master, the only 
safe place in the world for him. He returned him not as a 
slave, but as a brother, an equal, a man to be regarded 
as such and treated as such. The master was Paul’s 
friend, and he staked his friendship upon the issue of 
this daring experiment. He said, I make myself responsi- 
ble for his debts, and I charge you to receive him and 
to treat him as you would me. By a strange perversity, 
of the kind which vitiates all discussion of moral ques- 
tions, Paul has been ever since both praised and contemned 
for that which he did not do even in form. He emanci- 
pated the fugitive slave, and called upon the master to recog- 
nize the act of emancipation. 


The Easter Atmosphere. 


In a large assemblage of people the thoughts of men, 


women, and children concerning life, death, and immortality, 


will be almost as various as the people assembled. The 
young, the middle-aged, and the old, those who have suf- 
fered much and those who have suffered littie, those who 
think much about the realities moving behind the screen of 
events and those who think little, those who are living right- 
eously and they who are reckless, they who care and they 
who do not care what shall come hereafter, have each and all 
their own points of view. Some look forward not at all, 
some hope, some fear, some are anxious, and some are indif- 
ferent concerning the issue of life and that which is to be 
hereafter. Among all these varieties of human character 
there will be something in each individuality to shape the 
thought in a peculiar way when Easter Sunday dawns. ' And 
yet these all will fall into a few large groups which will be 
indicated by age, culture, or experience. _—__ 

Children think little about either death or immortality. 
In homes such as furnish the attendants at our churches the 
majority of the children on any given festival day will not 
have had recent experience of sorrow which will affect the 
mood of the hour. Children are not always happy, but they 
tend toward gladness. They enter into the spirit of the 
season. They like to think of the birds, the flowers, the 
coming summer, and all the joy and gladness of life. It is 
well to fill their hearts and minds with pleasant memories 
and joyful associations which in all later days will make the 
hope of immortality seem natural and pleasant. 

In youth the outlook widens, life is more definite, and 
plans for its conduct engross the thoughts. Business, mar- 
riage, birth, growing hopes, beautiful possibilities, expanding 
ambitions, fill the mind and excite pleasurable emotion. 
More than the child the youth has noticed the phenomenon 


“of death and felt its effects, and yet it still seems to him 


something occasional and hardly to be taken into the ac- 
count. But with each new hope and plan a definite possi- 
bility of disappointment has presented itself; and the youth 
who looks out upon life with steady purpose is all the better 
for knowing that the vicissitudes of life are many, and that 
behind them there is a steadfast world of life which, believed 
in, gives steadiness and confidence to the interests of the 
present time. For the youth the note should still be a joyous 
one, but with an undertone of resolution and cheerful 
courage. 

With maturity of years‘may come success and fulfilment ; 
but there will also be an opening of the eyes and a new 
reading of life, its cares, its duties, its problems, and its re- 
wards. One begins to reap now what he has sown, and be- 
gins also to estimate the value of life and the security of his 
possessions. Now, if ever, faith, hope, courage, charity, come 
into the conscious life, now one begins to estimate the value 
of the things that he possesses, begins, if ever, to classify his 
treasures, to decide what is permanent and what transient, 
what he can keep and what he must lose. But, for those who 
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are trying to live as they ought, life is expanding and work 

brings adequate returns, friendship has its satisfactions, and 

the outlook is still toward the future in this life. The elders 

are passing, and some heavy sorrow has fallen upon every 

one. But with friends, companions, neighbors, life is ex- 

panding and the world is growing larger, with a more attrac- 
_ tive outlook. 

Then comes middle age and the downward turn, when it 
begins to appear that death is active, and that the number of 
those once known and loved who are passing out of sight is 
rapidly increasing. Old friends are fewer, and of one’s kin- 
dred those who are past middle age are rapidly disappearing. 
Some in middle age and after that will keep their minds and 
hearts open, so that new plans will be made and _ new treas- 
ures won ; but for the majority the thoughts which come on 
Easter Sunday must be long thoughts, reaching beyond all 
temporal plans and all earthly satisfaction. He who now 
can say that he believes in nothing and cares for nothing be- 
yond what he can see and know must shrink to the measure 
of that which he can have and hold during his few remain- 
ing years. To those who have reached this age the joyous 
expectation and confidence of childhood and youth, with the 
symbolism of the opening seasons, will have little meaning 
unless the barriers between life and the larger life have begun 
to fade away. That which Easter stands for to them must 
lie mostly out of sight in a world where the majority of 
those whom they have known and loved have been gath- 
ered in. 

Old age comes at last; and, if it be the end of a good life, it 
will be filled with pleasant reminiscences and many rich satis- 
factions, but they will be mostly associated with those who 
have passed away from sight and touch. The thoughtless 
joy of childhood, the instinctive confidence of youth, the 
-steady courage of maturity, the growing faith of middle age, 
will now be taken up and transformed into a patient wait- 
ing and a cheerful expectation for that which shall come 
when the gates of life shall open. The gladness of child- 
hood ripens into the blessedness of old age. 


The Sting of Death. 


. It is impossible that death and the hereafter should not 
occupy a large space of human experience, and engage the 
reflective powers, the imaginative faculty, and the intense 
and burning curiosity of the soul. There are times when 
they dominate all other interests; and we knock at the dark, 
closed door with the strange sense of mystery and awful 
impressiveness of the knocking upon the gate after the mur- 
der of the king in “‘ Macbeth.” 

The careless indifference of the unreflective to these great 
problems, on.a superficial view, seems akin to the highest 
faith and trust of profoundly religious minds that, in our 
day, put their piety and confidence in God into a trium- 
phant, unquestioned reliance upon the absolute rightness and 
necessity of death, and follow, holding this clew, into the 
dark, if dark it is, as a child holds the father’s hand, obey- 
ing with cheerful alacrity because it is the father who leads, 
and the father is necessarily loving, and doeth all things 
well and for the best interests of the child. 

This new attitude toward death in taking away the sharp- 
est sting has already silvered the edges of the old, heavy 
cloud and lightened the burden of gloom and horror that 
regarded death as doom, a closing of the door of hope and 
fixing for all eternity the fate of the departed,—a thing 
apart from natural law, the result of sin and transgression. 
The vision of the worm that never dies, the fire never 
quenched, the loathsome horrors of the charnel-house, the 
eternal suffering and anguish of the so-called unrepentant, 
shrouded in black folds heart and mind, and rendered the 
despairing mourner like a mortuary figure on a tomb. 
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. It seems strange to recall the grotesquely horrible ideas, 
the thick darkness, that shrouded thoughts of death in times 
well remembered by people not yet aged. The awful ex- 
hortations and descriptions of the state of the condemned 
that proceeded from pulpits now seem almost as archaic 
as old heathen rites. Science has done its part in freeing 
life from this terrible incubus, but liberal religion has done 
much more, Gradually, by its trustfulness, its loving reliance 
on the unseen power, its radiant faith and hope, it has 
thinned away, for all sects and creeds, the awful shadow 
resting on the grave, and has let in unexpected consolations 
and gleams of light, sending comfort and help ta the bleed- 
ing heart, raising sublime hopes and aspirations in the souls 
of those who grieve. 

The old attitude has almost disappeared. If not openly 
disavowed, it has sunk into innocuous desuetude. The last 
half-century has seen a remarkable spiritual revolution. © 
Coming about gradually and almost silently, it has been ac- 
cepted without question or dispute. Spiritualism has per- 
haps done something to bring forward the change, but its 
influence has been more incidental than direct. People who 
are not ready to affirm or deny its pretensions still have 
come to believe that the so-called dead are still alive in a 
state of growth and progress rather than fixed by irrevo- 
cable decree either in an unchanging heaven or hell. 

The change in the conception of God as an infinite spirit 
working in and through man and nature to the furtherance of 
divine ends has powerfully changed the conception of death 
and thrown floods of light upon the grave, which we now - 
see, not as the symbol of doom, but of transformation,— 
a part of the great natural and beneficent order of the uni- 
verse. The old idea of death looks now atheistic and 
almost, if not quite, wicked. God was a stern and cruel 
jailer, who delighted in the sufferings of the condemned. 
The saints and the redeemed partook of this cruelty, and 
gloried in it. ‘The living were buried in the horrors of the 
grave with those they mourned by that terrible aftermath of 
suffering for the errors and follies and sins committed in 
this life. Such a pitifully small number could be saved by 
Christ’s sacrifice, there was no certainty that the kindest and 
best people were not plunged in the burning lake. 

Like a bad dream, the spell has dissolved, the abject slav- 
ery of the fear of death is disappearing. Love of life is 
perhaps not less strong, but the motives for living gain a 
new meaning from the triumph over the old dread. Life is 
seen as a whole here and hereafter, as the shadows and 
the illumined parts of the moon are known to make a perfect 
orb. The belief in the unity of life and experience, in the 
infinite opportunities that life must offer, not only in its 
present progress, but in its future extension, gives new 
motives for striving toward the ideal perfection. Illimitable 
vistas seem to open before the soul. Death may be a longer 
ora shorter pause in the course of life, but we are not con- 
stituted to believe that it is a finality. 

’ It is safe to predict that the attitude of the world toward 
death will soften, change, gain a still more tender and solemn 
beauty, a still more chastened light, until hopeless grief and 
gloom af a natural process, a provision inevitable and doubt- 
less beneficent, will come to seem wrong, a waste of those 
energies of life that should be given to the onward steps of 
the spirit eager and glad to do God’s work in this world or 
another, instead of wasting them in the selfish indulgence of 
grief that leads to barrenness and inaction. 

It may be said that we know nothing more of the mystery 
or meaning of death than we knew when it was invested 
with every imaginable terror. This is true and not true. If 
we believe in God, we must acquiesce in the love and wisdom 
that has left the veil undrawn. If we believe in the progress 
of his light in the human soul, we must also admit the truth 
of a continuous revelation that proceeds from his spirit. 
This revelation is manifest in spiritual enlargement, new 
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conceptions of truth, new illumination thrown on old facts 
and theories, the unwritten but progressive gospel of human 
nature. As Lecky so ably showed the decay of old super- 
stitions was no deliberately prepared and foreseen result, 
but a spontaneous movement of the human spirit, so the dis- 
persion of gloom and dread and fear and horror that hung 
round death and the grave in former days was not accom- 
plished by direct effort, but by the marvellous unsealing of 
blind eyes due to the spirit of God. 

Liberal thought did a great work in preparing the change 
by demolishing the artificial supports of portions of the old 
theology. It still has work of the highest importance to do 
in this direction. The religion of love and hope, of an 
exalted trust and a purified faith, is as yet but the first rays 
of righteousness streaming above the horizon. The perfect 
day is still far distant. From the vantage of Easter, adopted 
now by nearly all the creeds of Christendom, with its sig- 
nificance and beauty ever more sincerely and devoutly ac- 
knowledged, we see the slavery and abject fear of death 
losing their hold, and the sting of the grave disappearing in 
immortal aspirations and a new and abiding confidence in 
the goodness and wisdom of the heavenly Father. 


In Thy Likeness. 


There is one passage in the Bible that has a volume in it. 
It is eloquent for what it does zot say. ‘I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness.” This is not the cry of a 
dissatisfied soul, but of one who is going ahead with all the 
forces at his command. It is the voice of a man who has 
seen so much of the world that he knows there is always 
something better ahead. It is the word of one who feels and 
sees so much divinity about him that he is sure he has only 
seen and felt along the shore. But, better yet, this man, 
reaching out and longing and doing, has discovered that he 
is thereby being transformed, and that his soul's nature — 
yes, even his body — is being formed more God like. He is 
not tired, he is not pessimistic of this world or the present 
time; but he is not satisfied. He will not be filled-full until, 
in some future phase of evolution, he suddenly awakes in 
God’s likeness. Will this be the work of death? Certainly 
not; but it will be the result of noble purposing that fills 
out the outlines of the mind, puts power into feebleness, and 
lifts him, as the tree is lifted, by growth and sunlight. 

The vision of God that a working soul gets, in the process 
of right living and of honest effort, is the one great revela- 
tion of time. Everything else is evanescent, but that is per- 
manent. God is not banished by science, but brought really 

“into our circle of knowledge. Martineau says, “The laws 
of nature are the habits of God.” This is what later science 
and the scientific theology has been for some time trying to 
say. We are forever past by the days of sceptical sneering 
on the part of scholarship. ‘ Never,” says a recent writer, 
“did I comprehend the world until I came under the power 
of the great thought that all is the work of progressive 
development from the lesser to the nobler. There, at that 
point, I suddenly stepped out into the court of God. Then 
and there I found God at work; in all things, in all time,— 
not God minified as a creator, outside the universe, but the 
uncreating life of all that is or can be.”’ 


“T have gone the whole round of creation. I spoke as I saw. 
I report as I may of God’s work,— all’s love, yet all’s law.” 


There is nothing in our text to imply that this awakening 
of the soul may not be at any time. It is that which occurs 
when the soul’s experience throws open the windows that 
let in the real underlying and interpenetrating fact of God’s 
universal presence,— when it finds that in him it lives and 
moves and has its being. The writer remembers vividly, 
when a young lad, a member of his congregation came 
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bursting into his study with the cry: “I came to tell you 
what I don’t understand. I was out very early on an errand 
for father. ‘There was nobody in the street. I came around 
by the depot; and all of a sudden God was all about me, 
and he stayed with me till I got home. He filled me all 
full, and I had to come right off and tell you. What does 
it mean?”’ It was not difficult to explain that it was really 
the most fundamental truth of the world, that God is really 
Allin all, but that ittakes a long while for many souls to 
wake up to the fact. The lad’s face shone as Moses’ is’ said 
to have shone with similar contact with God. 

Is not this a higher ambition than that we should shine in 
our social or commercial or in our literary relations? Is 
there ambition greater than to walk with God, not, be it 
understood, with a Being who is alien to the world, but with 


the life spirit, the loving Soul of the universe? ‘TI shall be 
satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” There is no satis- 
faction for a child of God until he does so awake. Nothing 


else can fill the natural needs of a soul. 


Current Copics. 


THE passage of a comprehensive measure for relief for 
Cuba, by the Congress of the United States, was assured last 
week when the Republicans of the House, after a protracted 
conference, agreed upon a reciprocal reduction of 20 per 
cent. in the tariff duties imposed upon Cuban importations 
in accordance with the provisions of the Dingley law. At 
the end of the week a bill embodying the agreement of the 
conference was introduced in the House by Mr. Payne, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee; and the pros- 
pects at the outset were that the bill would be passed by the. 
House, and that the relief measure would not meet with suc- 
cessful opposition in the Senate. The opponents of tariff 
reduction, however, did not abandon their opposition to the 
proposed concessions in favor of Cuba, even after the House 
conference had reached a final agreement upon the subject. 


od 


A NOVEL experiment will probably be tried by the War 
Department, with the sanction of the administration, in de- 
vising a currency for the Philippines. The plan that al- 
ready has been approved by the War Department contem- 
plates the coinage of a Filipino silver dollar, equal in fine- 
ness and value to the British dollar, which is now the partial 
medium of exchange throughout a large portion of the Far 
East. The new American-Filipino unit of currency is to be 
superior in value and fineness to the 50 cent Mexican dollar, 
which outrivals the British coin in the extensiveness of its 
use in China and the Philippine Islands. According to the 
plan that has been approved by the War Department the 
present actual monetary unit of value in our new possessions 
in the Far East will be silver. 


PJ 


THE Senate of the United States on Friday of last week 
passed a measure which had provoked wide discussion, not 
only in the halls of Congress, but in other mediums for the 
expression of public opinion throughout the country. After 
protracted debate the Senate passed a bill providing that 
any person within the United States who shall “ wilfully 
and maliciously kill the President, or any officer upon 
whom the duties of President may devolve, or any sover- 
eign of a foreign country, or shall attempt to kill any of the 
persons named, shall suffer death.” A maximum penalty of 
twenty years’ imprisonment is provided for any person who 
shall conspire to accomplish the death of the President or 
the sovereign of any foreign country in the United States. 
In order to insure further security for the life of the Presi- 
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dent, the provisions of the bill direct the Secretary of War 
to detail a special guard of officers and men, whose exclu- 
sive duty it shall be to guard the person of the President of 
the United States. 

a 


AMERICAN political and commercial interests received with 
profound satisfaction the official assurance that was trans- 
mitted to the capitals of the powers by France and Russia 
last week, to the effect that the dual alliance is heartily in 
accord with the purposes of the Anglo-Japanese treaty pro- 
viding that the status guo in the Chinese Empire shall be 
maintained. The United States, while not a party to the 
treaty, has taken a constant interest in those events in the 
Far East which have threatened to close some of the trade 
centres of China to general commerce, When the ratifica- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese treaty was announced, Mr. Hay, 
the Secretary of State, pronounced himself very much in 
favor of the aim of the new alliance, which promised to 
maintain the principle of the “open-door”’ in China,— a politi- 
cal doctrine which -owes its inception and its definition 
largely to the Department of State. 


& 


In some of the European capitals, however, there was no 
absolute conviction that the Russo-French pronouncement 
_meant only what it purported to mean. The official note 
that was issued by France and Russia emphasizes in an 
unmistakable degree the purpose of the Russo-French alli- 
ance to resist to the utmost any hostile movement against 
the interests of the two allied powers, and expressly stipu- 
lates a complete reservation of all rights by the two powers 
to act independently of the concert in the event of disturb- 
ances in any part of the Chinese Empire which might threaten 
French or Russian interests. Russia now maintains that 
Manchuria, which is under occupation by Russian troops, is 
still in a state of disorder which threatens Russian railway 
properties, and therefore the reason for the continued occu- 
pation of Manchuria has not been removed, 


ed 


Hicu hopes of an early termination of the war in South 
Africa were built in London last week upon the visit which 
certain Boer civilian leaders had paid to Lord Kitchener’s 
headquarters under a flag of truce. While there was no 
definite reason for believing that any acceptable terms for 
_terminating the conflict would be offered by the non-com- 
batant Boers, still there was a belief that Lord Kitchener’s 
visitors would offer the basis of a suspension of hostilities 
with a view to further negotiations for peace. Among the 
Boers in the field, however, there was no indication of any 
desire to suspend hostilities or to talk of peace. If the 
spirit of Commandant Delarey is to be taken as a correct 
reflection of the temper of the rest of the Boer generals, it 
appears that the war in South Africa will continue indefi- 
nitely. 

& 


Tue relation between the papacy and the Italian State 
entered a peculiar phase last week, when the Vatican 
brought suit before a secular court against three former 
papal officials who were charged with thefts from the Vat- 
ican funds aggregating nearly $500,000, This action con- 
Stitutes the first recognition of the judicial power of the 
Italian government by the pope. Hitherto the occupants of 
the papal chair have maintained with the utmost rigor the 
theory and the practice of a religious state, independent of 
and superior to the civil state, which has surrounded them 
on every side since the entrance of Victor Emmanuel in the 
Eternal City at the head of the victorious Italian troops. 
The necessity that has reduced the papacy to an appeal to 
the civil courts for justice is regarded as a conspicuous indi- 
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cation of the straits to which the papacy has been reduced 
by the continued existence of the Kingdom of Italy. The 
property that was stolen was a part of the personal posses- 
sions of Leo XIII. 

od 


THE situation in South-eastern Europe is regarded in some 
of the capitals of Europe as offering possibilities of serious 
complications in the near future. The Turkish government 
has recently forwarded a circular note to the foreign powers, 
complaining that the principality of Bulgaria is producing an 
agitation in Macedonia with a view to bringing about a revo- 
lution in that province. The porte, therefore, invited the 
friendly intervention of the powers, with the hope’of checking 
Bulgaria in its aggressive attitude. The reply which Turkey re- 
ceived fromt powers in response to another note was in the 
nature of a warning, and admonished the porte of the neces- 
sity of restoring peace in Albania and the borderland of old 
Servia, where wandering bands of Arnauts have been mas- 
sacring and pillaging, apparently secure from any attempt 
on the part of the Turkish authorities to suppress the dis- 
orders. 


Brevities. 


We shall take our part with the general public next week 
in celebrating the eightieth birthday of Dr. Hale. 


Every community is made up of workers, idlers, and crit- 
ics. Sometimes the workers criticise, and sometimes the crit- 
ics work, 


Dr. Washington Gladden, we are told, has come to the 
conclusion that it is a waste of his time to serve as a mem- 
ber of the government of the city in which he lives. 


The pessimist said to the optimist: “ You try to find good 
in everything. What good is there in dry weeds sticking up 
through thé snow?” “They furnish seeds for the birds in 
winter,” 


The Ram’s Horn shows up in a cartoon the unprofitable 
burden which the man carries who loads himself down with 
the things he does not believe. But a curious blunder is 
made in representing the things he does not believe « as mere 
useless brambles. 


A correspondent in his ninetieth year, who writes with a 
steady hand, sends his subscription for the Christian Regis- 
ter, which he has taken for over fifty years. He is still full 
of interest in the Church which he has served with a hearty 
good will for so many years. 


A correspondent notes the fact that the first Librarians’ 
Convention was held Sept. 15, 1853, in New York, when 
eighty delegates were present, representing forty-seven of 
the thirteen different States. Of these delegates Dr. Hale 
and Mr. Charles W. Jencks of Providence, R.I., are said to 
be the only two now living. 


It is reported that the German papers are giving Prince 
Henry but a half-hearted reception on his return. If they 
should suspect him of being Americanized, it would not be 
strange. It would be easy to make him an object of sus- 
picion in Germany, where American industrial competition 
causes fear, if not actual distress. 


Prof, Langley and others have investigated the famous 
“fire walk.” Prof. Langley found that, while a great fire 
was built and much heat was involved, the stones over 
which the walkers passed were of a very peculiar nature. 
They were non-conductors of heat to such an extent that, 
while one end of a stone might be red hot, the other end 
could be handled with impunity. 
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The Christian Herald, which calls itself “a wide-awake 
Baptist newspaper,” says of a recent letter by a Baptist, 
criticising a Unitarian, “The wonder is that a Unitarian 
editor should admit it to his columns.” The Unitarian edi- 
tor, we may say, admits it because he doesn’t believe in liv- 
ing in a “ fool’s paradise.” It is well for our readers and 
workers to know what other people think of them. 


A correspondent in his ninetieth year, who writes with a 
steady hand, sends his subscription for the Christian 
Register, which he has taken for over fifty years. He is still 
full of interest in the Church which he has served with a 
hearty good will for so many years. The fidelity and friend- 
ship of those who have been_subscribers from thirty to fifty 
years are among the compensations of those who edit and 
publish the egzster. 


We consider it a matter of small importance whether or 
not Franklin, Marshall, Jefferson, and Webster recognized 
themselves as Unitarians. I. M. A. in the Universalist 
Leader said they did not. But we believe it to be a fact that 
Franklin joined a Unitarian church in London, that Jeffer- 
son declared himself to be a Unitarian, that Marshall at- 
tended the Episcopal Church, declining to join it because in 
belief he was a Unitarian, and that Webster began life in the 
Brattle Street Unitarian Church in Boston, but afterward at- 
tended the Episcopal Church. 


Being in a distant city where the writer was to preach on 
Sunday, he registered Friday evening at a hotel. The fol- 
lowing morning he found in- his box a handsomely printed 
card with the legend, “‘ You are cordially invited to the ser- 
vices of the First Presbyterian Church,” etc. The sug- 
gestion was at first amusing from the incongruity of inviting 
a Unitarian minister who was to preach that morning to at- 
tend a service in a Presbyterian church. But of course the 
person who deposited the card knew nothing of the circum- 
stances ; and, on the whole, we are inclined to think it was a 
pleasant attention for a church to pay to an unknown person 
who was supposed to be a “ stranger within the gates.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Protestantism and Family Life. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your issue of March 20, Mr. W. P. Andrews correctly 
states the figures as to the number of children born of native 
as compared with those born of foreign parentage, and shows 
impressively what, with the present tendencies, the future 
population of the United States is likely to be. His infer- 
ence, however, is not so satisfactory when he attributes this 
difference to religious causes, making the Roman Catholic 
Church responsible for all that is good in family life, and 
Protestantism a failure in this respect. The same mistake 
was recently made by Congressman Fitzgerald in the Repub- 
lic, where he cites South Boston, on the one hand, and certain 
wards — unfairly selected, by the way — at the West End, and 
by a comparison of the birth-rate in each draws conclusions 
very favorable to the Roman Catholic Church. Not a word 
in either case is said about France, the typical decadent na- 
tion, which is also a Roman Catholic nation, or about Prot- 
estant England, just across the channel, which cannot find 
countries enough to dispose of her teeming population, or of 
Scandinavia, which is helping to people the newer countries 
with her surplus inhabitants. It cannot be shown that the 
two-thirds of Germany which is Protestant is any less prolific 
than the one-third which is Catholic, and we know how 
healthy is the home life of Germany as a whole. 
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Mr. Andrews seems to think the effect of Puritanism has 
been unfavorable to a normal birth-rate in the drying up of 
the emotional nature through a too intellectual appeal in re- 
ligion. This hardly tallies with the history of Puritanism as | 
a whole, both here and abroad. The Scotch people, who 
have driven everything but logic out of their churches, have 
yet abounded in children. We must go deeper than all this 
for the root of the difficulty. It will take more than one 
Catholic or one Protestant nation to prove either side of the 
proposition, while the same causes are apt to affect people 
of both communions alike when once they have come among 
certain influences and attained certain circumstances in life. 

There-was a time, we are told, in the history of Japan, 
several centuries ago, when family life was at a very low ebb. 
Few children were born, and infanticide was commonly and 
openly practised. All this was changed by a revival of civic 
feeling. The situation, which had seemed hopeless, became 
hopeful through a new race consciousness, an awakening to 
the worth of national existence, which was accomplished, by 
I know not what happy turn of events.. But it had no more 
to do with religion than have the strong domestic virtues of 
the Chinese, who always approach this question from the 
standpoint of duty to the State. One can see how religion 
might be made to have an influence, but thus far other mo- 
tives have been more effective. 

Does any such revival await America when the fever of 
possession, the lust of pleasure, have lessened with the less- 
ening of opportunity? As the newness of life and power 
passes away, will the sense of a noble obligation, a splendid 
inheritance, lay hold upon the popular heart, and sober us 
to the task of building up a truly free and great nation? 
God grant that it may be so. E. F. Haywarp, 

MARLBORO, Mass. 


Question. 


Io the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Where can I find explanations of the following well-known 
Scripture verses as Unitarians understand them? 

(1) John iii. 16, beginning, “God so loved the world,” etc. 
(2) The Word was God.” (3) “Ye must be born again.” 
(4) “Grieve not the Spirit.” (5) ““We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

Do the Unitarians reject all miraculous or supernatural 
events as recorded in the Scriptures? If so, why? 


PRESBYTER, 


Mixed Epithets. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the religious discussions I read from time to time, I 
am reminded of a little incident that occurred at the house 
of a friend a few years since. A number of us had been 
having quite a discussion on religious topics ; and, as several 
denominations were represented, in our earnest way we had 
referred to each other, when my little boy, playing about the 
room, at a lull in the conversation came to me, and said: 
“ Mamma, what am I? Am Ia Methodox?” 

I think we should let names stand for what they are 
worth, and no more; but let no one try to teach reason by 
unreason. 

Might not some of us ask, Are we “ Uniodox”? Let 
us hold to our faith as in so far an anchorage to the eternal 
verities of truth and reason. We may believe much or 
little ; but we know with absolute certainty that Law, govern- 
ing the universe and our being from centre to circumference, 
wherever that may be, has never been, in one single in- 
stance, nor ever can be broken. ~ he oe 


our opinions openly on such subjects. 
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Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In my sermon on “Love and Marriage,” I took occasion 
to criticise the Roman Catholic and High Church position 
as to the superior sanctity of the virgin or celibate state. 
As a result of this, many Catholic papers, with the use of 
very vigorous language, have called me “immoral” and 
“blasphemous.” It may be interesting, therefore, to your 
readers to know that the situation has called out a letter 
from which I give the following extract : — 

« Allow me to say that your statements will not be contra- 
dicted by many of the priests of our Church, although they 
may be afraid to say so publicly. It is great pity that so 
much of the Hindu teaching on this ground should have 
crept into Catholic teaching. The system which it has 
thus created has been the fruitful source of innumerable 
evils, and is so to-day. In inner circles this is freely ad- 
mitted. The people as a body, however, thoroughly believe 
in the superior sanctity of the celibate state; and it is this 
popular feeling which checks any one from saying anything 
against the erroneous notion. You have done a good ser- 
vice in calling attention to this point, and I only wish it had 
received more notice. I have marked this letter ‘ Private’ 
for the very good reason that it is not safe for us to express 
I am holding a 
very honorable position, but this would not save me from 
severe censure if it were known that I dared to write such a 
letter. Wishing you every success in your ministry, I am,” 
etc. 

This is an extract from a letter written me by a Roman 
Catholic priest holding a high position in this country. I 
asked his permission to publish what he had said; and he 
granted it freely, with the proviso that I should take care 
that it be not traced to him. I leave the reader to draw his 
own inferences. M. J. SAVAGE. 

NEw YorK. 


Dr. Crooker’s Statement. 


10 the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The booklet by Rev. Joseph Crooker, D.D., upon the 
“History and Characteristics of the Unitarian Church,” 
appears to me a very fine and comprehensive treatment of 
this subject. I have been meeting a small group of my 
young people on Sunday afternoons to talk over our posi- 
tion and teachings. We have used Dr. Crooker’s work, and 
find it well adapted to our purpose. More than one hundred 
copies have been distributed among our people, who remem- 
ber with gratitude the nobly constructive work he did in 
Madison. I write this, thinking that others may find Dr. 
Crooker’s utterance useful for this same general purpose. 

Frank A, GILMORE. 

Mapison, WIs. 


The Need of To-day. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

I have just been reading your editorial in the Register for 
the 13th of February ; and it does, indeed, seem as though 
we had something more important to do just now than to 
claim as our own every man of whatever creed, church, or 
theological school, who chances to say or to teach what we 
ourselves think and believe as Unitarians. 

I am glad you point out what that better and more impor- 
tant thing is. I will recall your own words: “Instead of 
standing still within our own ranks and shouting a welcome 
to those who seem to us to be fighting our battles under 
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other standards, would it not be well for us to examine our 
own standing and methods, and learn, if. possible, why it is 
that, with a long-established leadership in movements of 
thought which are affecting all the churches, these liberal 
thinkers do not of their own accord and with gladness 
range themselves with us? What is it that makes our fel- 
lowship so pleasantly select and so inconveniently small?” 

The question you here put to us, Mr. Editor, is one that 
touches all that is vital to the efficiency of that service 
which our Church stands pledged to render to mankind,— a 
pledge which we are all so eager to fulfil. 

When we remember that it is eighty-three years since 
Channing’s epoch-making sermon was preached and when 
we recall the fact that not two years ago a great orthodox 
leader came and preached in Boston almost identically the 
same doctrine and was hailed with delight by crowded con- 
gregations, one cannot help pausing to wonder what has 
been done or, rather, what has mot deen done in all those in- 
tervening years. 

“Why do not these liberal thinkers of their own accord 
and with gladness range themselves with us?” Your ques- 
tion comes to me among the rest. May I attempt an an- 
swer? Other men will give other answers, but this is as it 
seems to me. 

I am down here by the sea, and, if my thought shall seem 
too nautical, pray excuse me. 

The ships, so to speak, of the orthodox liberal thinkers, 
are to-day sailing through the same deep waters our Uni- 
tarian fathers sailed as pioneers so many years ago, the first 
that “ever burst into that unknown sea.” 

Over the troubled sea our friends see in the distance the 
land wherein we have made our abiding place. 

They know what work we are engaged in; but they show 
no disposition to land, and join with us in the work we are 
finding to do. And why? This is your own question. 
“Why do they not range themselves with us?” I believe © 
that with many of them it is decause of what they know they 
will not find with us. 

For, as these later seekers have gone upon their voyage of 
discovery, they have come across much flotsam and jetsam 
here and there, once flung overboard by Unitarians, as they 
thought, to simplify things and lighten the ship. 

And these are things that are very precious to such liberal 
thinkers as our question has to do with,—things to them in- 
valuable, because they have been found. by long experience 
to be so very good, so beautiful, so true, and such very help- 
ful aids in the culture of the religious life. 

How often is it said, “ You Unitarians have thrown away 
too much”! “If you had but kept this, or that, or that, your 
church would be the only church for me.” And many 
thoughtful men in our own church are to-day thinking and 
saying the same thing. Perhaps this is true, perhaps we 
have made a mistake, perhaps this is the secret of much of 
our wasted effort, perhaps this is a reason why many who 
think as we do, do not gladly range themselves with us. 

I hope your editorial will stir much thought and much 
searching of heart amongst us, and that it will help bring 
about the great change we all desire to see. There is no 
Church now appearing, I believe, which stands in such an ad- 
vantageous position for rendering splendid service to man- 
kind as does the Church we all delight to honor and to 
serve. 

But we must provide for the needs of others as well as 
our own. Our Church must adapt itself to the situation of 
to-day, and the demands which that situation makes upon us. 
It must be fitted out and equipped in such a way as will best 
enable us to cultivate the good land God has already given 
us, and that still better land which is only awaiting our con- 
quest and labors, our wiser counsels and our nobler service. 

Joun A. BEVINGTON. 

PENZANCE. 
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For the Christian Register. 


An Easter Cry. 


BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


What cheer to-day from far-off lands, 
O Easter lilies glad with bloom ? - 
Lo! all these ages, man awaits 
Love’s hail from shores beyond the tomb! 


The time of singing birds has come, 
When hope again renews its birth, 

When sap wells up to bud and leaf,— 
The resurrection day of earth! 


And still beside the sepulchre 
Love makes her immemorial moan, 
And reaches, blind, o’er chartless seas 
To claim, in realms unseen, her own. 


Father, our being’s source and home, 
Out of the dark this prayer we pray: 
“Now, as of old, strong angels send 
To roll the grave’s dread stone away.” 


An Old-fashioned Romance. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Ruskin has declared his interest in true stories, the 
romance of fact, in things that actually have happened to 
men and women, rather than in fictitious and imaginary 
tales that have beginning, middle, and end duly proportioned 
and balanced. The stories that actually have been lived 
are often amorphous and lop-sided. Reality rejects pro- 
portion. There may be a weak and pitifully inadequate con- 
clusion or no conclusion at all to a prosperous beginning to 
the real romance, or the whole scheme may be left hanging 
suspended, like Mohammed’s coffin, between heaven and 
earth. 

But occasionally a very neat and perfect little story does 
occur in real life, needing no touch to complete it from the 
romancer’s hand; and then we say, “It is too good to be 
true,” or “ Truth is stranger than fiction.” Truth is infinitely 
stranger, but it takes its own mode of budding and blossom- 
ing. If you know a pretty little story that is ‘‘every bit 
true,” as the children say, you like to tell it, especially if it 
has touched you and in a way strengthened your faith in 
human nature, and perhaps your belief in the goodness of 
God. You feel as if it ought to go forth winged, like Long- 
fellow’s song, to be found in the heart of a friend. 

I happen to know such a little story, and I wish I could 
tell it as simply and trustfully as it was told to me; but I 
despair of creating a like impression, for it was told by the 
one who had lived it, a white-haired, venerable, old English 
gentleman, as we sat one day together in the salon of an 
old house in an Italian city. It was a warm spring after- 
noon; and the long windows opening on a delectable little 
garden admitted odors of roses and fresh violets, and the 
light plash of a fountain in a marble basin. The old man 
and I were nearly strangers. We had been dining in 
company with others, a merry party; and it was by the 
merest chance that he sat down beside me, and began to 
speak of his early life in America, where he had passed 
more than thirty years without once returning to England. 
Most of the time he was engaged in large business operations 
in New York, where he made a handsome fortune some time 
in the forties, and lost more than half of it in a Wall Street 
panic of a week’s duration. He spoke of the railroad he 
had built and operated in the northern part of the State, of 
his successes, both social and financial, until, at last, he 
said rather absently, as if dreaming over the past: “I met 
many charming American ladies ; but they could not lure me 
to forgetfulness of one I had left behind me, and I will tell 
you why, 
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“ Before quitting my home and friends, I was terribly down 
on my luck; and it is a wonder that I did not go to the bad 
before the strength came to pull myself together. I was 
over ears in love with a very charming girl, and I have every 
reason to believe that the feeling was reciprocated ; but her 
father hated me for reasons I need not explain, even if I 
could. The feeling probably dated back to family differences 
that happened before I was born. He put obstacles in the 
way of our meeting, laid stern commands on his daughter, 
and made dreadful threats as to what would happen in case 
of disobedience. But love traditionally laughs at tyrants, 
and in spite of his lynx-eyed watchfulness we managed to 
meet in secret. Before my twenty-first birthday (she was 
then eighteen) we had arranged to elope and be married in 
good old Gretna Green fashion. Our plans were well laid, 
but circumstances frustrated them ; and instead of the lady 
her irate father appeared at the church, breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter. There was a miserable scene that came 
near ending in violence and bloodshed; and in less than a 
month from that unlucky day the old squire, as I will call 
him, had closed his house, and borne off his daughter to un- | 
known parts on the Continent. 

“But I was not one to stick at difficulties in a cause that 
involved all my future happiness. I arranged my affairs for 
a long absence from home, and followed closely on their 
tracks. In those days, travelling was slow and leisurely. The 
squire took the St. Bernard route by carriage over the Alps 
into Italy and I followed not more than one stage behind ; 
and so in time we came to Florence. He put up at a certain 
inn on the banks of the Arno. I took a lodging directly op- 
posite. For months, all of one spring, I made it my sole busi- 
ness to get into communication with poor M., who from the 
stray glimpses I could catch of her face looked miserably 
wretched and ill; but the squire kept too close a watch over 
her. He seemed to feel a malign joy in frustrating all my 
plans. The summer journey to Switzerland put an end for 
atime to my fruitless efforts. For three years I followed 
them about from city to city, from country to country, flatter- 
ing myself with the vain hope that chance would at last be 
favorable to me, that fate would relent and reward my con- 
stancy. 

“But at last I awoke to the conviction that I was eating my 
heart and wasting my life on an impossible quest, possessed 
by one idea, that like a will-o’-the-wisp led me at haphazard 
over the earth, and was likely to land me in a bog. Reso- 
lution, reason, common sense, began feebly to struggle in 
me with sentiments that up to that time had possessed my 
whole nature. My purse, too, began to feel light, and the 
pressure of necessity helped me to assert my manhood, and 
I determined to free myself from the spell that so long had 
held me and with a heavy heart, in a mood of utter dejec- 
tion, feeling that my life had ended miserably in failure, I 
took ship at a southern port and came to America. . 

“TI landed in New York and it is needless to relate the 
series of events that finally led me into an active business 
life, and helped to bury my sorrow, my bitter disappoint- 
ment, under a mountain of affairs. But the old wound was 
always there, and sometimes it ached cruelly. Years passed, 
and my hopeless passion became in time little more than a 
sad memory. 

‘From the day I had sailed from an Italian port, I had 
completely lost sight of M. Whether she were dead or 
living, had returned to England or still wandered on the 
Continent, guarded by her\implacable parent ; whether she 
had married or remained single all these years,— was for me 
buried in mystery and silence. After the reverse of fortune 
of which I spoke, I found myself still possessed of sufficient 
means to live at ease in any part of the world I might choose 
toinhabit. I wound up my business, and then discovered that 
I had a vast amount of leisure on my hands I hardly knew 
what to do with. One day, in turning over an old writing- 
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desk, I came across the few brief notes M. had written 
to me, yellowed by age, and enclosed in a little packet, 
with the ring I had procured to place on her finger the day 
our marriage failed so disastrously. 

_ “The sight of these mementoes of a dead and buried past 
sent a strange tide of unwonted emotion through my soul. 
My youth, with all its hopes and fears, its pangs and bitter 
disappointments, seemed to rush back upon me in an irre- 
sistible tide of memory. During more than thirty years of 
absence I had neyer thought of returning to England, and 
communication with my few remaining friends and relatives 
had grown infrequent. Now, suddenly, I determined to go 
back. A longing to see the places of my youth, to breathe 
again my native air, could not be resisted. In the course of 
a few days, therefore, I found myself on board of one of the 
great ocean liners; and in less than ten days I landed at 
Liverpool. 

“ But I was a stranger in my own country. People and 
places once familiar knew me no more. I had lost my 
birthright, and was thinking of a return to America to end 
my days, when my steps were led to Brighton for a stay of 
a week or two. It was in one of the great Brighton hotels 
that a singular adventure overtook me. If you were to meet 
with it in a novel, you would perhaps doubt of its probability. 

_ On a certain Wednesday, while sitting at dinner with my 

fellow-boarders, a card was handed me, bearing the name of a 
lady,— a name I did not recognize as ever having known,— 
and a few pencilled lines requested an interview in a private 
parlor. I arose at once, and followed the man who was 
waiting to conduct me to the lady’s presence. 

“‘ As she came forward to meet me, I immediately perceived 
that she was a total stranger; but it required only a few mo- 
ments to enlighten me as to the cause of the step she had 
taken in summoning me to her presence. This lady proved 
to be a younger sister of my dear lost M. Imagine my 
agitation, surprise, and joy when I learned from her that 
M. was still alive and unmarried, was at that moment 
in England, living in one of the southern counties. Her 
father had died some years before; and then M. had 
returned somewhat broken in health, and had since been 
living in almost complete retirement. 

“The sister, who, as I have said, was much younger than 
M., had discovered me by a curious series of circum- 
stances, not essential to the story. With the greatest tact 
and delicacy she gave me to understand that M. had 
always been faithful to my memory, and had cherished in 
her guileless and loving heart the belief that some day I 
would return to find her, and our sad little story would be 
resumed just where it had broken off and happily concluded. 
In her retirement she was now quietly waiting to welcome 
my return ; and nothing could shake her conviction that this 
hope would be realized, such was the strength of her fidelity 
and faith. 

“ It was not long, you may be sure, before I was on my way 
to the little town where M. lived ina pretty rural cottage, 
half covered by a clambering rose-vine. I need not describe 
ourmeeting. Indeed, I could notif Itried. I was then over 
fifty years of age, and she but a few years younger ; but there 
are emotions that efface years, where literally a thousand are 
as but one day. In less than two weeks we were married, 
and I had the happiness of at last placing on her finger the 
ring I had purchased so many years before for our frustrated 
wedding.” 

* And you found her unchanged?” I ventured to ask as 
the old man paused. 

‘Yes, essentially. Her hair had silvered, but it suited 
well the delicate loveliness of her face. I thought her more 
beautiful than she was in her youth. Our marriage was 
perfect, as I hardly need tell you. Her health improved 
after I brought her back to Italy toa little v///no in one of the 
charming hill villages of the Apennines. She was with me 
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twenty years of perfect happiness, but now she has gone 
before.” And the old man sighed deeply. “I am only wait- 
ing for the summons, the knock on the door of the good angel 
Death. Heaven has been kind to me, and I think I shall 
find her again as I found her after our long separation; and 
then again time will be annihilated, there will be no past or 
future, only the everlasting now.” 
NEw YorK. 


London Letter. 


The great possible scandal and counter-scandal to which 
I alluded in my letter of a fortnight ago has been avoided. 
The scandal would have been that a Unitarian had been 
permitted to speak in a Christian church! The counter- 
scandal would have been that he had not been permitted. 
Canon Cremer had invited Rev. Alexander Gordon to tell 
what the Lord had done for the whole Christian Church 
by raising up the Unitarian movement. Mr. Gordon had 
accepted, and all the shallow waters were troubled. But the 
terrible possibility has passed. We have two traditions 
with regard to it. One is that it was avoided by special 
intervention of Providence,—a timely act of God. Mr, 
Gordon, having suffered a severe domestic affliction, with- 
drew his acceptance of the canon’s invitation. The other is 
that the canon decided to defer to authority and obey his 
bishop. The Church Zimes had called upon the bishop to 
forbid a Unitarian to desecrate one of the establishment’s 
holy places. He did, we hear, forbid it; and the Zzmes is 
happy. ‘An outrage has thus been averted,” it tells us. 

Canon Cremer has, however, done the next worst thing. 
To the “distress of many of ‘his parishioners,’ and the 
disquiet of one of his curates, who has resigned, the canon 
himself told what the Unitarian daughter of the Church of 
England has done for the common Christian “fe. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that he told what that 
heretical daughter has done for the common Christian 
thought. _In his statement last Sunday evening Canon 
Cremer was altogether straightforward and manly. J wish 
it were possible for me to transcribe his words in full. But 
to the sound Churchman he has shown himself “a man with 
a craze.” 

The Unitarian body has lost one of its more scholarly and 
best-known ministers, Dr. Vance Smith, at the age of eighty- 
six. He was one of the company of the revisers of the New 
Testament. This, too, at the time was a scandalous thing. 
That one who was avowedly a Unitarian should be invited 
to deal with even the letter of the New Testament was 
enough to taint the work of the revisers. The scandal 
became most painful when, in 1870, Dean Stanley invited 
Dr. Vance Smith to partake of the holy communion in 
Henry VII.’s chapel at the Abbey at Westminster, The 
holy communion was the highest privilege the Christian 
Church has to offer to its members, and that Dean Stanley 
asked a person who denied the ‘“* Godhead of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” has never been forgiven him. The Church Times, 
noticing Dr. Vance Smith’s death, makes it the occasion of 
calling Dean Stanley before its judgment-seat. It accuses 
him of relishing nothing “ more than in going counter to the 
wishes and sentiments of his fellow-churchmen,”’ It sees no 
justification for inviting a Unitarian “to join a Christian 
company in the translation of any of the sacred Scriptures.” 
Perhaps from another ‘‘judgment-seat” both Dean Stanley 
and Dr. Vance Smith will go justified rather than this other. 

Despite the Church Times there is an increasing doctrinal 
catholicity.in the English Church, We have one distinguished 
canon of Westminster who preaches Universalism pure and 
simple. His arguments for it may be as Scriptural as those 
of Ballou himself; but the real basis of his belief is in his 
heart, his large sympathy, his humanitarian way of consider- 
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ing his brethren. If God should burn any of them eternally, 
he would find it difficult, probably impossible, to worship 
such an Almighty Cruelty. His whole emotional nature 
would rise up in protest and rebellion. Another Canon at 
Westminster, to whose Tuesday morning critical lectures I 
went during the earlier months of the last winter, surprised 
me much and cheered me more by the absence of the usual 
bias of a Churchman in his lectures. He took what seemed 
the truth, or nearest the truth, wherever he found it. He 
never tried to twist around to a conclusion because the 
Church, either past or present, had arrived at it. Nearly all 
his hearers were Anglican priests. Often, it was apparent, 
they were impressed by his fearlessness and his freedom. 
He spoke week by week of the phrase “The Son of Man” 
as used in the Synoptics. And in the first lecture to which I 
listened he spoke repeatedly and in highest praise of a paper 
on the same subject by Dr. Drummond, the principal of our 
college at Oxford. After quoting Dr. Drummond freely and 
urging all his hearers to read his valuable contribution to 
the subject for themselves, there began to be a bit of curios- 
ity as to who this Dr. Drummond was. A young friend 
whispered to an old one, who shook his head, not knowing. 
At last some one spoke out, “Isn’t Dr. Drummond a Unita- 
rian?” ‘Oh, yes,” replied Canon Robinson, in a tone that 
implied that the value of what he had published was not 
affected one way or the other by his sectarian label,—a 
label,:by the way, for which Dr. Drummond is by no means 
keen. 

Of another canon at Westminster,— Canon Gore,— Lord 
Salisbury has defied London by making him a bishop. By 
far the most earnest of High Churchmen (if there be more 
and most in the earnestness of these intense and self-giving 
men), a preacher not eloquent in the old oratorical sense, 
yet popular, attracting to himself by the spirit of his utter- 
ances, listened to eagerly by non-conformists, both orthodox 
and heretical, as well as by all sorts and conditions of 
Churchmen, thoroughly respected, almost revered, by those 
who differ from him in non-essentials, by a whole heaven, 
his going from the metropolis seems a serious loss. When 
Turk throttled Armenian, no voice gave stronger, humaner 
protests than his. Since this African War broke out, some 
of us who demand perfection have had to regret that he has 
not been so free. There are some disadvantages in being 
the priest of a church owned and governed by the State. A re- 
ligion that is national, that must first of all be loyal to the tem- 
poral ruler, goes under a little when “times areloud.” There 
must be concession, there must be acquiescence, compromise, 
to save the State, which is really the National Church’s one 
Joundation. Canon Gore, before carried up into the great- 
ness and the glory of a bishopric, did, however, speak out 
with all his true manliness in regard to the out-Heroding of 
Herod in those camps where so many thousands of infants 
have been slain,— of course, by disease and the exigencies 
of Christian warfare! It is said that, when the State wishes 
to conserve the peace of Zion by modifying the testimony of 
a prophet, it makes a bishop of him. But this is a plan that 
sometimes fails. The present Bishop of Hereford testifies, 
early and late, not only against all war, but against the high- 
handed iniquity of this present war. The State does some 
queer things in the making ofits bishops. It has sent Gore, 
high among High Churchmen,—or, as they are sometimes 
called, Romanizing Churchmen,— to Worcester, a Broad and 
Low Church diocese, while it has sent Moule, a Low Church- 
man, to Durham, where they love candles, incense, and the 
full splendors of ritual. Going to Durham, Gore would have 
gone unto his own. Going to Worcester, Moule would have 
been at one with those who are evangelical with his evangel- 
icalism. But the State has ordered otherwise. Speaking of 
the concentration camps, Bishop Gore said that, if Christian 
people really thought of God, they would turn the world 
upside down rather than acquiesce in the world as it is 
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to-day. He also said that no amount of observance of the 
sacrament would be worth the snap of the finger if people 
dispensed with the law of God. To all worshippers of the 
God of righteousness and love—the only true God — there 
was a direct divine inspiration —the real prophetic ring — 
about that. But, as of old, the worshippers of natural law 
derided. They declared that it is the law of nature that the 
great should devour the small and the strong crush the 
weak. And their testimony proves that there is a Baal 
Christianity corrupting and undoing the Christianity of 
Christ. 

At Westminster we have another canon—H. Henley 
Henson — who is disturbing the peace of Zion by his large 
sympathies. He would recognize all Christians as within 
the Church. He, like Canon Cremer in the north, perhaps 
regards even the Unitarian movement as a living daughter 
of the Church of England. At anyrate, the evangelical seots, 
he has no doubt, ought to be regarded as within the one fold 
of the one Shepherd. But this is a sore trial to many Church- 
men: they cannot understand this catholicity, this lust for 
comprehension. “If you are going to take everybody in, 
what is the use of the Church? We need something to keep 
out the goats. We must sit on the right hand. They are 
out of place if not on the left.” Some of you, I am sure, will 
be interested in reading Canon Henson’s “ Cross-bench Views 
of Current Church Questions.” S.F. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Crocus. 


BY W. H. W. 


Frail cup of princely purple bossed with gold, 
Bright treasure-trove of spring in dismal days, 
When March doth trumpet o’er the dusty ways 
And things less fragile cower from the cold, 

Thou on earth’s naked board com’st as of old! 
From thee the rath bee sips and sings thy praise, 
And winter-wearied folk take heart of grace 

For thought of all the promise thou dost hold. 
Cold wintry death in life weighs on us all, 

And clanging war shakes home and church and mart, 
And Mammon mocks and shameless powers appall, 
And from his world its Maker seems apart. 

Yet ever comes some loving-cup withal, 

Filled for us from the fulness of his heart. 


Life. 


BY JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


What is the one transcendent truth of our being which 
the Scriptures strive to keep ever before us? It is this, 
just this,— Zzfe. You are a /iving soul, after the kind of 


your Father, God. You have not two lives, you have not 


two kinds of life. You have not two worlds, or a score of 
worlds. You are in this universe exactly what your Father, 
God, is, a living soul. We do not divide his life by our fool- 
ish little distinctions, past, present, and future.. Because we 
think of him as immanent in matter, the principle of life 
and force in the physical universe, we do not cut his life in 
two, and speak of his physical and spiritual life. No, he is 
the “living God.” He lives; and, because he lives, we, his 
children, live also. It is upon this one spiritual, immortal 
life that the Scriptures lay their principal emphasis. That 
this life will endure untouched the ordeal of the dissolution 
of the body is taken for granted. That this life will pass 
from world to world or from sphere to sphere of existence, 
according to the law of its development, may likewise be 
taken for granted. All such questions refer to the accidents 
or outward conditions of the life. This hidden spiritual im- 


~~ 
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mortal life is a life of oneness with God, our Father, loving 
what he loves, hating what he hates, a deep and potent affin- 
ity of being, so that there is a perfect sharing with God of all 
that makes his life what it is. In presence of such a revela- 
tion it would be a strange descent for the Scriptures to give 
us mere outward details of that life. It would be like saying 
to a king who is standing up to be crowned: I want you to 
get down on your knees and examine that rug on which you 
are standing. . It is made of the finest silk and wool mixed. 
The pattern is one of the rarest from the Orient, and it is 


supposed to be three hundred years old. So, while we are 


standing in presence of God our Father to receive upon our 
heads the crown of his own eternal spiritual life, it would be 
a sacrilegious impertinence for any seer or any book to begin 
some trivial details about our surroundings. This is what I 
meant a moment ago when I said, there is very little to say 
about a future world. The one great thing is said when it 
is affirmed that there, as here and everywhere, we are kings 
and priests unto God. 

_ There is one sure way to find out God’s method for any 
coming world: it is to study his method with us in this 
world. What is that method? Always away from things to 
thoughts, away from sensations to sentiments and convic- 
tions. The child begins life wholly immersed in the physi- 
cal and material. But every hour of his existence points him 
steadily onward to the unseen spiritual life. At first he is 
noisy and busy, his hands full of toys. After a time we find 
him sitting silent by the hour with a book in his hand. He 
has advanced to another world, the world of thought and 
feeling. Just in proportion as one has freed himself from 
the influence of the material and lives in the invisible world 
of affection and imagination and truth, we call him an edu- 
cated, cultivated, well-disciplined man. In this direction lies 


all true greatness. Now in precisely this line proceeds the 


curriculum of the Bible for spiritual education. This word 
finds us immersed in the temporal and earthly. It says: I 
must awake this sense of the eternal, the spiritual. They 
must be made conscious of their true life. So all the mere 
attendants or conditions of life are steadily, consistently de- 
preciated, and life itself is exalted. “Your life consisteth 
not in the abundance of things which you possess. The life 
is more than food and raiment. Your life is hid with Christ 
in God. The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. This is 
eternal life.—to know God and Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent. What shall it profit a man though he gain the whole 
world and lose his life? What shall a man give in exchange 
for his life? The fashion of the world passeth away, but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” ‘ I am come 
that ye might have life, and that ye might have it more abun- 
dantly.” Now, where this consciousness of spiritual eternal 
life is once kindled in a soul, the one overmastering revela- 
tion is made. To that soul “life and immortality are 
brought to light.” And, when we stand triumphant in that 
light, both nature and revelation may be never so reticent 
concerning the mere details and surroundings of life. And, 
if my curiosity begins its feeble questions, I cry victoriously 
within myself, “JZ dive; yet not 1, but Christ, liveth in me.” 
“ Now am I a son of God, and it doth not yet appear what I 
shall be ; but, when he shall appear, I shall be like him.” 
When that consciousness kindles my soul, all interest in 
golden streets and harps and vestments drops into compara- 
tive insignificance. In fact, they seem to me as childish 
things which the spirit in its dignity and strength has put 
away. In this final and complete revelation of life all the 
conditions and accessories of that life are included. We 
need not press any questions of curiosity or of longing. 
“ Will our consciousness carry its treasures safely through the 
ordeal of death?” “ Will we have and know our beloved who 
have gone from us?” ‘What occupations will fill and dig- 
nify heart and mind?” These, and all kindred questions, 
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will bud and blossom into answers when that life breaks 

upon us, just as the earth puts forth ten thousand rare and 

beautiful things above all that we ask or think when spring 

in its fulness breaks in revelation upon the world. “To- 

morrow shall be as this day, and much more abundant.” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Easter Spirit. 


To love God, to rejoice in his world, to see and feel its 
beauty, to let the heart open in gratitude as naturally as the 
flowers blossom, to stand ready to serve in even the humblest 
way, seeking no reward except such as.flows out of serving 
our fellows in the spirit of Christ, to rise above petty annoy- 
ances and be calm, to trust God amid the hardest trials, and 
to find life sweet amid the deepest sorrows, to have faith in 
the power of love to conquer even enmity, sin, and death, is 
to have the spirit of Easter, is to be “risen with Christ,’’— 
Rodney F. Johonnot. 


Transformed, 


BY M. J. WOODWARD-WEATHERBEE. 


We hail the melting of the snows on the mountains and in 
the low valleys between; for it is a sign of spring, of the 
resurrection of all beautiful things. 

Nature is now ina plastic state, ready for the moulding 
touch of the great Sculptor. She is at the dawn of a great 
transformation. Already the sweet voice of a million bab- 
bling brooks sings the coronation song when every hill and 
tree-top shall be crowned with green. 

We seem to hear Saint Paul’s answering words as to what 
shall be in the resurrection. ‘That which thou sowest,” he 
says, ‘thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain,” 
signifying that there is a transformation after what seems 
death. The texts of some of our most valued sermons are 
suggested by what we see or hear in the city streets. So 
came this text to me as I boarded the car for the Central 
Station. 

Directly opposite me was a mother with her child. It was 
not the woman of foreign birth and neatly clad that attracted 
my attention, but the strangely fascinating face of her little 
one. She seemed to my bewildered eyes as a child-angel 
with wings, escaped as through some left-open window of 
Paradise. ‘A little, breathing, thinking image from the 
sculptor’s shop,” I said. Her complexion was alabaster- 
white, a peach bloom on her cheeks, and cherry-ripe her 
lips. Little waves of dark hair rippled over her forehead, 
and from beneath eyes clear as spring brooks gazed earnest 
and inquiringly around her and upon the doll within her tiny, 
clasping hands. I could easily have forgotten the business 
on which I was bent, so beautiful was this dream of loveli- 
ness, so fresh from the Divine. 

At once I seemed to see this child-angel entered upon and 
threading the long path from childhood to age, becoming 
transformed through the daily struggle of the soul to effect 
its warfare with the world and the flesh,— the warfare that is 
to try of what stuff it is in its unfoldment to the full devel- 
oped flower. 

1 seemed to see it in its innocency meeting the great 
questions of ought, now swayed to love the right or now 
stumbling, yet, let us hope, to rise to its feet again, not 
weakened, but, please God, stronger for having stumbled. 
Its life is now a succession of conditions. God grant, I said, 
that it may learn to control these conditions, that it may seek 
to obey the highest, truth and love; for so the life becomes 
hidden in God. 
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So in this child I see prefigured the immense possibilities 
of the spiritual self. Here is the divine germ of infinite 
power in process of manifestation.—a growth as of a mus- 
tard-seed. But what will be this evolution of the germ? 
Everything after its kind. Plant life makes the plant; 
Christ life makes the Christian. So the soul, holding itself 
in position before the sweet influences of the Divine Mind, 
uniting its will to the will of God, committing its hopes and 
desires to God, as the lily rests on the bosom of the water, 
itself partakes and unfolds of this spiritual power which is 
focalized in God. And what then? From the tender root- 
lets of sweet aspirations there appear above the earth mould 
of its life’s experiences the green shoots of loving, “ving 
words, and these growing greener and firmer till it becomes 
‘“‘a tree planted by the rivers of water”: “his leaf also shall 
not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper,” because 
it is rooted and grounded in the will of the highest, because 
its true life is hidden in God. 

Now do we discover that nature and man can only form 
and transform, each selecting in a mysterious way that which 
shall perpetuate its type. One might almost wonder is man’s 
consciousness so dull that even the dewdrop shall lift its 
head from out the snows more grateful than we for the sun- 
light of God’s smile. : 

We are so closely related, dear Nature and the soul of us! 
By all her processes, her desires to put forth leaf and 
blossom and fruit, we see as in a looking-glass the soul’s 
own self, through prayers and aspirations and absolute faith 
in the omnipotent power within, through its uplifting 
thoughts, through its beautiful acts, becoming transformed 
into a child of God. 

O beautiful thought! that in all the multiplicity of the 
manifestations of life and light and love and power it is all 
one life, one light, one love, one power, the omnipresent, 
the omnipotent good, the God made manifest. 

“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” We do know 
that we shall become transformed, if we but have the mind of 
Christ, into the likeness of the Christ ; that, as every avenue 
of our being is open to the inflowing and the outflowing of 
this divine life and love and light and power, the Omnipres- 
ence shall be made manifest. ‘All thy works shall praise 
thee, O Lord, and thy saints shall bless thee.” 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Be what you ought to be: the rest is God’s affair. 
for him to know what is best.— Azmze/. 


Js 


How true it is that, till God speaks to the heart of man, 
man cannot understand the language of God which is ut- 
tered around him, over him, and beneath him ! — Zho/uck. 


Pd 


I can never be alone in the world, for the world itself is 
the presence of God to my mind and heart. Wherever I 
turn my feet, wherever I turn my thought, I encounter the 
besetting God.— /. #. Hedge. 


ot 


It is 


Let us therefore make the best of our friends while we 
have them. He that has lost a friend has more cause of 
joy that he once had him than of grief that he is taken 
away. ‘That which is past we are sure of. It is impossible 
to make it not to have been.— Seneca. 


ot 


The Infinite Goodness is not far off, but nearus: . . . the 
evening shade, the guarded sleep, the morning resurrection ; 
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every bounty that falls from heaven, every bounty that 
springs from the earth; every loving heart that blesses us; 
every sacred example that wins us,— all these are the revela- 
tion, the manifested love, of the One all holy, all-perfect, 
whom to know is life-— Dr. Dewey. 


rd 


I think sometimes that the world must have been espe- 
cially created for the poor, and that particular allowances 
will be made for the rich because they are born into such 
disadvantages, and with their wickednesses and their mis- 
eries, their love of spiritual dirt and meanness, subserve the 
highest growth and emancipation of the poor, that they may 
inherit both the earth and the kingdom of heaven.— George 
MacDonald. ; 


Progress. 


Insect and reptile, fish and bird and beast, . 
Cast their worn robes aside fresh robes to don; 
Tree, flower, and moss put new year’s raiment on; 

Each natural type, the greatest as the least, 

Renews its vesture when the use hath ceased. 

How should man’s spirit keep in unison 

With the world’s law of outgrowth, save it won 
New robes and ampler as its girth increased ? 
Quit shrunken creed and dwarfed philosophy ! 

Let gently die in art’s decaying fire! 
Work on the ancient lines, but yet be fre! 

To leave and frame anew, if God inspire! 

The planets change their surface as they roll: 

The force that binds the spheres must bind the soul. 

— Henry GC. Hewlett. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Life of the Risen Ones. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Risen with Christ.— COL. iii. 1. 


Easter is our Immortality Sunday. No other theme but 
the life immortal befits the day. We think of the risen 
Christ; and we think, also, of our own risen ones. Yet in 
our thought of the Christ ‘‘ who has arisen ” nothing outward 
comes before our minds. We think of him as spiritually 
alive. He is not a figure in an ancient tableau: he is a 
force in our human world to-day. In our modern view 
resurrection is something other than a renewal of existence 
after a brief suspension of what we call life. Mere existence 
after death is but the old pagan conception of life beyond 
the grave. To the Greeks and Romans the unseen world 
was the kingdom of shades. Ghostly forms, the pale sem- 
blances of living beings, have there a thin and shadowy 
existence. Weary of themselves and tired of the dull com- 
panionship they are forced to accept, they long for the dear 
old life of earth. They would rather be mortal slaves and 
drudges than rulers and sovereigns in such an unsubstantial 
realm. Christianity has changed all this by giving us a new 
point of view. Our thought of heaven —the heaven that 
now is and that which is to be —has grown largely from 
the teachings of Jesus, from the heavenly mind that was in 
him, from the gracious spirit which wrought through all that 
he did and all that he was, even as the Easter lily has taken 
the unseen forces of nature and put them into shapes of 
beauty. Think for a moment of all that we mean to-day by 
the heavenly, the spiritual life——man’s strenuous faith, the 
unquenchable ardor of his hope, his merciful and helpful 
love, the ideals that turn him from selfishness to service, his 
heroic wrestling with God’s angel of discipline, whom he will 
not let go till he has given him the blessing,— think of all 
this, and consider how much we are indebted for this higher 
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conception of “unseen, eternal things” to the Founder of 
our religion, much as that religion has been misunderstood, 
mistaught, and misapplied. We all realize that a great 
change has come over the moral, social, emotional, and even 
the intellectual life of man because of what Jesus taught and 
because of what the Christ spirit has wrought in human 
hearts and lives. Duty now wears a fairer countenance, 
clothed with “the Godhead’s most benignant grace”; life 
is grandly worth living ; love is diviner; God is felt to be 
nearer to his children and man reveals more clearly his god- 
like capacities, because the religion of Jesus has deeply pene- 
trated into the best thought and life of our modern world. 
It would be strange, most strange, indeed, if, with this new 
emphasis put upon the higher aspects of man’s life on earth, 
there were no corresponding change in our view of the 
heavenly life. But a purer Christianity transforms to our 
thought the world to come as well as the world that now is. 
It deepens and purifies our human affections, so that we feel 
our risen ones to be ours by a tie as strong as any that binds 
us to our loved ones here. Glorifying the present life, it 
gives us clear hints and fruitful suggestions in respect of 
the Father’s many-mansioned house in that “land o’ the leal” 
where “ beyond these voices there is peace.” 

Let us, then, on this Easter Day consider some aspects 
of the life of the risen ones as the Christ has prefigured it, 
and as the Christ spirit interprets for us its spiritual possi- 
bilities, And, first of all, we must think of it as affording a 
diversity instead of a uniformity of pursuits. The vision of 
the heavenly host which seems to be most common among 
Christians, is that of one great army of the Lord, all “ in white 
array,” carrying palms of victory in their hands as the sol- 
diers of the legions bore their sprigs of laurel when they cele- 
brated a triumph in the streets of old Rome. It is a natural 
expectation,— this looking forward to the union of all the risen 
ones, to their concert of action, the sweet fellowship of their 
love. Here a thousand hindrances keep us from realizing 
the brotherhood of souls. But there, so we picture it to our 
minds, we shall all be together: we shall dwell in one holy 
community, and not only be animated by a common purpose, 
but shall all perform the same blessed and helpful tasks. 

Not such, however, is the heaven which the Christ pre- 
pares. Christianity insists, and more strenuously now than 
ever before, on the sacredness of the individual. It makes 
religion primarily the relation between God and the per- 
sonal soul. ‘‘ Earth changes; but thy soul and God stand 
sure.” And the gospel of character— the only gospel that 
has now any living message for man —bids each one of us 
strive to be all that, as the child of the Infinite Father, he 
Was meant to become. We cannot, indeed, fulfill the pur- 
pose of our being if we cut ourselves off from our fellow-men. 
Only through union with others do we come to our complete 
self. Only by paying our debt to the humanity of which we 
are part do we develop our full personality. But the 
glory of human life is not in the sameness, but in the dif- 
ferences of human character, as the beauty of the spring 
landscape consists in the variegated robes of color which the 
woods and fields put on, in the infinitude of forms and hues 
that blend to make the perfect whole. Think of the many 
types of saintliness that make up the shining ranks of God’s 
faithful ones! Muster their gleaming rows, and see how un- 
like they are each to the others, how marked is their indi- 
viduality! The knight, the martyr, the patriot, the philan- 
thropist, the reformer, the spiritual athlete, the patient suf- 
ferer, the moral hero, the good Samaritan, the Columbus of 
undiscovered continents of truth, the hero of science, the de- 
voted doer of God’s will in life’s unnoticed ways, the Christ- 
like bearer of an unmerited cross,— these are but a portion 
of that band of tried ‘and true souls who have gone to their 
reward,— faithful here in a few things, to be rulers there over 
many things. Our risen ones have all taken with them their 
personal aptitudes, their varied endowments, their different 
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capacities, their peculiar longings and desires. They have 
not lost— they hold by a stronger tenure — their intellectual 
being, with its “thoughts that wander through eternity.” 
And love is theirs,—love whose infinite variety now finds 
its infinite opportunities where activities as varied as the 
needs of souls and the purposes of God open to the freed 
spirit pathways that are endlessly new. Here on earth we 
feel that we are dwelling in heavenly places when we have 
something to love, something to learn, and something to do, 
and when we are free to love, to learn, and to act. There, 
where life’s incompleteness shall find completion, it will be 
the infinite variety of pursuits and occupations that will 
make the beautiful harmony. 


“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shiall exist, 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty nor good nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but cach survives.” 


The riches of the divine grace will be shown in the ample 
provision for all kinds of saintly natures to. display their 
individual virtues, to add their individual notes to the swell- 
ing chorus, to adorn the celestial paradise with their own 
peculiar beauty of holiness,—a beauty as distinct in each 
soul from that of all the rest as the tint of a single violet is 
unlike that of all the other flowers that sparkle on the robes 
of spring. 

This, then, is our first thought of the life of the risen ones. 
It is the inconceivably rich, the endlessly varied life of souls 
that shine like the stars, each with a brightness and a glory of 
its own. But there is another and an older idea which we 
must use in making our picture of the heavenly life. It is 
the idea of vest. 


“ After toiling long, to gain 
Little good with weary pain, 
Let me rest.” 


This is the heart’s deep longing: Tired and thankful, let 
me rest. 

We express this longing by every metaphor that our minds 
can lay hold of. Life, we say, is a journey; heaven, the 
dear home that is somewhere beyond the journey’s end, 
opening to weary wanderers its gates of peace. Life is a 
voyage over a tempestuous sea; heaven, the wished for har- 
bor, where the calm of the tide and the welcoming lights 
invite to quietness and repose. Life is toil and struggle, an 
unending strife, a restless and often a fruitless endeavor: 
heaven is respite from toil, the cessation of strife. From all 
its weakness and its pain, its watchings and its fears, the 
soul passes over to its rest, the dear rest, the sweet peace of 
God. 

A great poet puts the argument strongly as he thus sums 
up the case : — 

: “« When a soul has seen, 
By the means of evil, that good is best; 
And through earth and its noise what is heaven’s serene ; 
When our faith in the same has stood the test, 
Why — the child grown man, you burn the rod: 
The uses of labor are surely done; 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough for one.” 


Yes, the uses of earthly toil will surely be done when we 
shall have done with the life of earth ; and this deep longing 
of the human heart for rest is an instinctive desire which we 
feel must find its satisfaction in the life beyond. But let us 
see clearly to what kind of satisfaction this desire points for- 
ward. Heaven is not a state of inactivity, nor is it a celes- 
tial pleasure-house. No wonder the brother of mercy, in 
Whittier’s fine poem, declined the honor of going to such a 
heaven. He could never be content to ‘“‘ sit among the lazy 
saints.” He must be up and doing so long as anywhere in 
the wide universe of God a single sufferer had need of the 
sweet ministrations of pity and of love. 

“Thy work below shall be thy work in heaven,” was the 
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angel’s comforting assurance. And we shall find that the 
rest which heaven gives is not a rest that is apart from labor, 
but rest in labor. Here, when we put forth our strength, 
effort ends in weakness; and we needs must seek “tired nat- 
ure’s sweet restorer.” There the risen ones are like their 
Lord. They slumber not. The Father worketh ever, and 
they work; but even as he, the everlasting God, fainteth not, 
nor is weary, so shall it be with them who wait upon the 
Lord. “They shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, 
and not faint.” 

This, then, is the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God,— the rest that makes labor restful; the rest that puts 
the wings of peace on the soaring spirit of love. And this 
restful toil is wrought by the risen ones with such freedom 
of thought and action that they enter continually into new 
experiences of love and knowledge. Here in the earth life we 
have to contend all the time with the dead resistance of 
habit. New enterprises of affection and thought knock in 
vain at these closed doors of the heart and the mind. We 
stop growing spiritually long before we reach our life’s end. 
We shut ourselves in within the walls of past attainments, so 
that the new truths, the new activities, find no way of access 
to the soul. But there these barriers of habit, which are or- 
ganic, and not spiritual, will be broken down. The new 
truth will find an open mind to receive it; the new affection 
will speak to a heart that is responsive to its appeal. We 
shall be like flowers whose growth has been hindered be- 
cause the soil was poor and the climate uncertain; but 
transplanted to a rich garden, warmed by a tropical sun and 
nurtured by the unfailing dews, they blossom into a beauty 
undreamt of before. The life of the risen one is the full- 
orbed life. 


“ On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round.” 


We cannot leave the theme which our Easter text suggests 
without attempting to answer two questions for which our 
hearts seek some reply: ‘Shall we know each other 
there?” 


“ And is there care in heaven? and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base?” 


The religion of Jesus answers Yes to both these ques- 
tions. The great- word of our modern Christianity was 
finely phrased by Phillips Brooks as “the humanity of man 
as a part of God.”” We express this truth in philosophical 
language when we say that the soul of man is consubstan- 
tial with Deity. We express the same idea in common 
speech when we say that man is in very truth the child, the 
son, of God. But for man to be of one substance with 
Deity is to be ove himself, as God is one. We can no more 
lose our personal identity than God can become other than 
what he is. In the physical world we see division,— not 
the one, but the many, not the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, but the inconstant, the ever-shifting, ever-changing. 
But, by reason of my sonship to God, I am conscious that, 
while for the discipline of my nature I am ‘hurled unceas- 
ingly from change to change,’ yet in my essential being I am 
permanently one,— an organized, individualized spirit gravi- 
tating ever toward the Infinite. On this strong foundation 
we base our belief in the soul’s immortality. The soul is of 
God, and so it shares his endless life. But it is God’s off- 
spring,—the object of his love, and so can never lose itself 
in him. It is this continued identity of each soul that 
makes that soul immortal. And therefore, because it is one, 
and permanently the same, its affections will never lose their 
treasures. We shall know each other there because each 
will be the same self, cherishing the same love in the same 
warm heart, unchilled, unaltered by the lapse of time, 


“Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet, 
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“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 

And, finally, because the soul’s identity is never lost, its 
interest in these scenes of earth will continue. They who are 
risen will care for us who linger here. We are accustomed 
to draw sharp division marks between time and futurity, life 
and death, earth and heaven. But for them these separating 
lines do not exist. For them no work of love begun on 
earth has ever paused for death. No sympathy which our 
need once awakened has ever died in the hearts of our risen 
beloved. Still through their helpful lives God gives us bless- 
ing and comforting. As they go on in their heavenly pil- 
grimage, possessed by a great love of God and man, their 
influence, like the unseen air, encompasses our path. We 
may not trace their presence in the same way that we note 
the tokens of the divine presence in this wondrous world 
around us. We may not say that “every breath of air and 
ray of light and heat, every beautiful prospect, is the waving 
of the robes of those whose faces see God in heaven.” But 
we may believe, we cannot help believing, that in ways un- 
known to us they stir in other hearts the kindly feelings and 
the active love which cheer and hearten us in our days of 
gloom; that from them there comes from time to time the 
strength which re-enforces our failing will and gives us the 
victory over the besetting sin; and that theirs, too, is the 
benediction, sweeter than a mother’s smile, which thrills our 
hearts when we do out the duty or bear without complaint 
the heavy cross. 


“Yes, ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life— there are no dead.” 


Such then, seen in broken lights, is the life of those who 
are risen. Can we have this thought of heaven in our minds, 
and mourn for our departed ones as those do mourn who 
are without hope? Can-we live on here satisfied with the 
life of the senses, caring only for our pleasures and our 
gains, careless of the sins that keep us from God, when all 
the while the immortal life bends over us. with its ampler 
ether, its diviner air, inviting us even now to taste of its 
blessedness and enter into its peace? Shall we not rather 
from this time forward — taking to heart our Easter lesson — 
be so truly in fellowship, in such full communion, with our 
risen loved ones, that in pureness, in knowledge, in love, and 
in service we may keep pace here below with their sure ad- 
vance who have gone within the veil ? 


“ There’s a deep and sacred lesson that from heaven at Easter comes, 
Like a strain of holy music stealing through our earthly homes; 
And it teaches that a solace to our sorrows shall be given 
If we do on earth such service as our loved ones choose in heaven.” 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Prayer. 


I offer up unto Thee my prayers and intercessions, for 
those especially who have in any matter hurt, grieved, or 
found fault with me or who have done me any damage 
or displeasure, for all those also whom at any time I may 
have vexed, troubled, burdened, and scandalized by words 
or deeds, knowingly or in ignorance, that thou wouldst 
grant us all equally pardon for our sins and for our offences 
against each other. Take away from our hearts, O Lord, 
all suspiciousness, indignation, wrath, and contention, and 
whatsoever may hurt charity and lessen brotherly love. 
Have mercy, O Lord! Have mercy on those that crave 
thy mercy, give grace unto them that stand in need thereof, 
and make us such that we may be worthy to enjoy thy 
grace and go forward to life eternal, Amen.— Zhomas @ 
Kempis, 


— 
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‘THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 


ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


American Unitarian Association. 


The present number of Word and Work is devoted to the 
Report of the Committee on Country Work in New Eng- 
Jand, to which the attention of all who are interested in the 
problems of the country church is invited. 


The preparations for the denominational meetings of the 
coming spring are well in hand. Four important meetings 
are to be held across the country, beginning with the meet- 
ing of the Pacific Conference in San Francisco, April 23 to 
25; then the Rocky Mountain Conference at Denver, May 


4 to 6: then the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Western 


Conference at*Chicago, May 7 to 9; and then the meetings 
of Anniversary Week in Boston, from May 26 to 29. 


The arrangements for the meetings of Anniversary Week 
in Boston are in the hands of the Joint Committee, repre- 
senting all the societies which are in the habit of holding 
Meetings at that time. A preliminary programme will be 
issued for distribution in the churches about April 1o. 


‘The plans of the Hospitality Committee are well advanced, 


and will be fully described in the preliminary programme. 
A series of very interesting and significant meetings is pre- 
pared, and it is hoped that there will be large delegations 
from all our churches. 


Only five weeks remain in the financial year of the Asso- 
Ciation, and churches which fail to send in their contribu- 
tions before May 1 will, under the Constitution, suffer 
deprivation of their right of representation at the annual 
meeting for two years. The table given below indicates 
that the financial condition of the Association is fairly 
healthy. The rate of giving continues to slowly increase. 
What is to be feared at this period is that some churches 
will neglect altogether to send in their contributions or will 
postpone matters until the last Sunday, and then take a 
hurried and careless collection. A due regard for the in- 
terest of the national work, and the self-respect of ministers 
and churches, alike require prompt and careful attention to 
the raising of the missionary contributions. 


About one hundred of our churches have sent in some 
contribution for the current financial year. Of these about 
one-fourth have paid “on account,” with more to follow. 
The following table shows the comparative gifts of the sev- 
enty-four churches, which have apparently completed: their 
gifts for the year, though it is to be hoped the churches 
which have given less than last year will make some effort 
to put themselves on the right side of the column before 
May 1. It appears that, of these seventy-four churches, 
thirty-two give more than last year, eighteen give less, twenty 
give the same as last year, and four are new givers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ASSOCIATION. 


1900-1901. IQOI-1902. 
Arlington, Mass. 605: 6 0. 8243.05 $208.50 
Sar. HaxborvMes VerasucaAm: me). lis 2.00 2.00 
Bath Nekdsiinges ot. ct © sLbmarsmearesiiy: fs 7.05 9.00 
PILORC MSG. Ue Mie ame | ce yet le, Bor”) | 10.00 10.00 
MreriitityNEASS Se Gs Fo tae eh chasse ee i nrs tees 20,00 10.00 
Boston: 
FirstiRoxrbuty) se sell. es wie! > 775-65 849.00 
First Brighton’. «©. 295 + «.+ 5 4 20000 200,00 
First Jamaica Plain... ... - = +> 700.00 766.00 


Charlestown . 

Norfolk 

Roslindale 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. . 
Cambridge, Mass. : 

Pisces.‘ 
Canton, Mass. . 
Chicago, Il. : 

All Souls’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Danvers, Mass. 
Eastport, Me. . 
Exeter, N.H. 5 
Fairhaven, Mass. . 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. . 


Framingham, Mass. : 


Franklin, N.H. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Hingham, Mass. : 

TS io ee 

Second 

Thirds i . 
Holyoke, Mass. . 
Hopedale, Mass. . 
Ithaca, N.Y. °. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Lexington, Mass. . 
Littleton, Mass. 
Manistee, Mich. 
Marlboro, Mass. . 
Marshfield, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Merrillan, Wis. 
Milford, N.H. . 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. : 


Scandinavian 
Montclair, N.J. 
Neilsville, Wis. 
Newington, N.H. . 
Newton, Mass.: 

Chestnut Hill 
New York, N.Y.: 

Messiah 


Northampton, Mass. : 


Florence . 
Ottawa, Can. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Petersham, Mass. . 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Pueblo, Col. 
Quincy, Mass. . . 
Ridgewood, N.J. . 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rutherford, N.J. . 
Salem, Mass. : 

North . 

Salem, Ore.. . 
San Diego, Cal. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Trenton, N.Y. . 
Underwood, Minn. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waverley, Mass. . 
Winchester, Mass. 
Worcester: 
etre wey % 
Yonkers, N.Y. . 


1900-1901. 


$50.00 
6.17 
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20.00 
25.00 
336.00 
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20.00 
151.00 
29.55 
75-37 
20.00 
30.00 
16.00 
76.50 
106.25 
30.10 


404.50 
25.00 
148.60 


618.78 
4.00 


250.64 
100.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 
12.50 


15.00 
630.90 
10.00 


5.00 
40.24 
5.00 
10.00 


50.00 
8,500.00 


30.00 
10.00 

3.00 
35:00 


47.17 
20.00 


152.59 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 


537.00 
10.00 


10.00 
16.00 

3.00 
35.00 
40.00 


333-00 
10.00 


110,67 
10.00 
100.00 


25.00 
33,80 


1901-1902. 
$41.00 
10.00 
18.68 
20.00 
30.00 
344-07 


1,300.00 
EEG.) 


20.00 
195.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
34.00 
5.00 
128.00 
106.00 
25.00 


434.00 
25.00 
125.00 
15.00 
599-72 
25.00 
10.00 
209.00 
100.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 
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Report of the Committee to Consider the Religious 
Work and Opportunity in Country Towns 
in New England. 


The board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at their meeting of April 9, 
1go1, adopted the following resolution : — 


Foreword. 


Voted, in accordance with the request of the New England Mission- 
ary Council, to request the President of the Association to appoint a 
committee to investigate and consider the problem of missionary work 
in the country towns and villages of New England. 


In accordance with this vote the president appointed the 
following persons members of this committee: Rev. George 
H. Badger of Boston; Rev. Henry C. McDougall of Frank- 
lin, N.H.; Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton, Mass.; Edwin 
J. Lewis, Esq., of Boston; Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., of 
Newburyport; Rev. George W. Solley of Deerfield; Rev. 
John A. Bevington of Farmington, Me.; Hon. George T. 
Cruft of Bethlehem, N.H.; Rev. J. Edward Wright of 
Montpelier, Vt.; and Miss Helen Holmes of Kingston. 

The committee thus appointed consists of ministers and 
laymen who have had special opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with rural conditions in New England and who 
have had successful experience in the administration of 
country churches. The committee has held a number of 
meetings and given careful study to the problems set be- 
fore it. The different sections or chapters of the report 
have been prepared by individual members of the com- 
mittee, but the general results and recommendations of the 
report have the unanimous approval of the committee. 
For the final editing of the report the committee is in- 
debted to the industry of its chairman, Rev. G. H. Badger, 
the Association’s field secretary for New England. 

The report describes and advocates certain wholesome 
methods of administering the affairs of country churches. 
These methods are not novel: they are simply such as have 
been proved good in the experience of many faithful and 
efficient country ministers. The committee has large con- 
fidence in the latent power of our country churches, and I 
commend to our ministers and parish officers a discriminat- 
ing choice among the suggestions presented in this report 
and the prompt adoption and faithful and persistent use of 
such methods of work as are best adapted to local needs 
and conditions. S. A. E. 


The Country 
Problem. 


Whatever distinguishes “the problem of 
New England country churches” from that 
of all modern church life is involved in the 
changes which, for several decades, have so significantly 
modified the condition of community and personal life in 
the rural towns and villages of New England. 

These may be analyzed as follows : — 

1. Zhe marked decline of rural population in New England, 
which is both relative and absolute. The congestion of our 
cities is accompanied by exhaustion in the country. A 
considerable number of our country towns have suffered 
absolute decrease of population within the last half-century, 
and are shadowed with the spirit of community discourage- 
ment which this condition makes inevitable. It is painfully 
true also that the city population tends often to draw away 
the most ambitious and progressive elements of country 
population, so that, to an ever-increasing extent, the decline 
of the country is not simply in numbers, but-in energy and 
enterprise as well. 

2. These conditions inevitably bring @ corresponding de- 
crease of material resources. There is less ready money in 
the country; and the increasing facilities of travel, freight, 
and expressage to and from larger towns decrease the num- 
ber of local tradesmen and artisans that can be supported 
in the smaller towns by other interests than farming. The 
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radical changes in industrial organization in recent years 
have removed from country towns the little manufacturing 
plants, mills, and workshops which formerly afforded self- 
respecting employment for farmer’s children, and added an 
element of diversity in country occupations. A marked 
decrease of ‘“ well-to-do” families, and a general lowering 
of average incomes, bear directly upon the problems of the 
maintenance of any institutions depending on voluntary sup- 
port from the people. 

3. But side by side with these conditions of material and 
social decline enters another factor of different nature. 
Much of the modern spirit of social restlessness created by 
the conditions of city life is readily brought into the country 
towns by the easier facilities of modern intercourse. Coun- 
try life is not so simple or quiet as in times gone by. No 
country village is “‘dead” nowadays. Zhe multiplicity. of 
social fraternities, the coming to smaller towns of a larger 
though not a higher range of entertainments and diversions 
adapted to the changing tastes of these communities, enter 
as a peculiarly distracting factor into the problem of i 
ie 

. Another factor involved is that of the changing sentiment 
Saliba Sunday observance. ‘This, of course, is common to 
all modern life, both urban and rural. But in the country it 
is accentuated by the tendency of the farming industry to 
follow lines that necessitate more Sunday work,— the exact- 
ing routine of stock farms and the milk industry, for which 
Sunday can bring no exceptional relaxation,— while in. the 
summer time the advent of the summer boarder, or .the 
growing opportunities of Sunday recreation at near-by towns 
or large, popular groves and picnic grounds, Persisteneyis in- 
crease the purely secular uses of the day. 

5. Lastly, another complicating element in our problem 
grows out of the modern tendency at work everywhere to 
secularize the church ideal, which is exaggerated in the coun- 
try by several unavoidable circumstances. The decrease of 
population and of material resources inevitably heightens 
the keen competition of denominational churches along 
material lines. ‘The number of churches in a town seldom 
decreases as population declines. Each must the more 
tenaciously struggle to exist. Immediately this means more 
money to be raised, usually not by increasing subscriptions, 
but by the shrewd prosecution of money-making schemes,— 
fairs, suppers, entertainments, etc.,— which easily come to be 
the main activity of the church, the sole embodiment of 
church work and church loyalty, with sad subordination 
of the spiritual activities. Moreover, as the keenness of de- 
nominational competition must turn on increase of support- 
ers, and especially the attracting of young people, even the 
energy of the ministers may be exhausted in expediencies 
and methods that sacrifice spiritual seriousness to social 
adroitness. 

It might be imagined that the decline in the standards of 
taste and the lessening of material resources must con- 
stantly increase the danger that a ministry less consecrated 
and devoted, less persistently religious and morally worthy, 
become the prevailing type of those having in charge the 
destinies of our country churches; but, happily, the facts 
thus far disprove the immediateness of this peril, for still 
is self-sacrifice, moral rectitude, and stanch leadership in 
things of the spirit the prevailing tone of our country min- 
isters. ‘That the danger involved is none the less real may 
yet seem to many unavoidable. 

Here in substance are the \factors usually recognized as 
entering to make up what is popularly known as the 
“decadence” of rural populations. It is possible that 
these factors may be exaggerated. Often these things stand 
as tendencies to decline rather than the real substance of act- 
ual decline. No doubt there has been significant decrease 
of rural population, both relatively and absolutely. No 
doubt the tendency is for the more ambitious and intellectu- 
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ally able to go, and the less competent and progressive to 
remain, Yet still it remains true that a significantly large 
proportion of the ‘real New England people” live in the 
country on the farms, and, despite the increase of foreign 
elements, are still the most homogeneously American people 
on the continent,—a people, too, who have not yet lost the 
peculiar heritage of a stanch and dignifying tradition of Pu- 
ritan ancestry. It still remains true that a vast aggregate 
of children are growing up to active manhood and woman- 
hood in these communities, and that from their ranks the 
classes of our leading colleges, and especially of our normal 
Schools, are largely recruited. It still remains true that 
among the women at any rate, in most of these country 
towns, there survives a saving eagerness of intellectual and 
moral culture. The woman’s club and the well-sustained 


public library are oftener the rule than the exception in 
nearly all New England villages; and our admirable New 
England system of public education stimulates the ambition 
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of the young to high school or academy education, which 
sharpens the soul’s appetite for better things. And surely 
it is true, as never before, that there is vital need of relig- 
jon’s definite, earnest influence for good to work in these 
centres of rural civilization to counteract whatever evils the 
times necessitate, and that failure here will bring no incon- 
siderable element of danger into the general processes of 
American progress. ; 

There are those, moreover, who believe that the ebbing 
tide is sure to turn again, and that already there are evi- 
dences that country towns in New England are to regain 
somewhat their best estate. If this be true, all the more 
important is it that the church influence be fortified during 
the days of transition, that we be ready and equipped for the 
better conditions that may later come. 

Our denominational interest in this prob- 

Our Responsi- lem may be estimated in two ways: — 
bility. _ 1. According to the proportion of our 
immediate responsibility through our churches 
now existing in the country towns. It must be confessed 
that our part in the statistics of the matter is extremely 
modest. We have to-day in New England 94 churches sit- 
uated in what may be rated as country communities. Of 
these 8 are in Maine, t5 in New Hampshire, 3 in Vermont, 

67 in Massachusetts, and « in Connecticut. - 
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Of these, 65 are old “first parishes ” dating back to colo- 
nial days, and inheriting directly the Puritan traditions and 
ideals,— inheriting also the responsibility that belongs to a 
church once standing as the common church of a whole com- 
munity, seeking to know and to do the will of God. Are we 
not, as a denomination, put to it to vindicate the high claims 
we make for the inspiring, character-building worth of our 
gospel, and its ethical incentives, by the positive fruits of 
these old churches? They are planted in the country towns 
which in form and tradition at any rate continue so much of 
the simplicity of the ‘elder time,” but which need to-day, 
through the vicissitude of their fortunes, the reiteration of the 
gospel of righteousness and civic sobriety that dominated 
the Puritan Commonwealth. 

It is good to note that not only in point of humbers, but 
much more in scope of influence and success, these “ first 
parishes” are in a large majority in our list of country 
churches. Fortunate in the prestige inherent in their vener- 
able tradition, they ought to be kept vital and 
efficient under the leadership of adequate min- 
isters, to exert a persistent influence for good. 

As was said, our part is, from a statistical 
point of view, very modest. Yet it would be 
inspiring, could we tell how many of New Eng- 
land’s prominent statesmen, scholars, philan- 
thropists, writers, and reformers have come 
out from these ninety-four Unitarian country 
churches, and how many successful business 
men of stanch integrity and large public spirit 
began their careers in these ninety-four farm- 
ing towns. The returns from present college 
classes and city business houses give evidence 
that this record is not a closed chapter. 

Through the ministry of these well-established 
churches of our faith we have indeed a direct 
and weighty responsibility of meeting the prob- 
lems of the changing conditions of rural life in 
some vital and inspiring way. Far the greater 
number of our churches are situated in the 
towns and villages as yet least affected by the 
decadent tendencies, and in these places we 
may do much to save and strengthen what re- 
mains. It may reasonably be held that the 
presence of a Unitarian church in these com- 
munities accounts for the fact that the towns 
are, as a rule, better off than their neighbors. 

2. Beyond these communities our influence and work for good 
can only be indirect. It can rarely seem wise denominational 
policy or worthy ecclesiastical ethics to attempt to compli- 
cate the religious conditions of country towns by introducing 
new church organizations or urging an aggressive denomina- 
tional propaganda. Yet this may not release us from 
responsibility. Having, as we believe, a gospel of simple 
and straightforward spiritual faith and undisguised ethical 
appeal, we have a message that may well be presented on 
undenominational lines with a freedom and eagerness sure 
to bear good fruit in many isolated places where no organ- 
ized churches ought to be established. If any church was 
ever possessed with a reviving gospel of practical and spirit- 
ual sanity and wholesomeness of motive it is ours; and it 
is just the strengthening incentives of a religion of pure 
manhood and womanhood that the country towns and 
villages most need. 

How this second form of denominational responsibility can 
best be discharged may be partially suggested in a further 
discussion of neighborhood activity, extended pastoral care, 
the holding of summer meetings, and some freer use of un- 
attached missionary workers, both lay and clerical, frankly 
laboring not for denominational advantage, but for the diffu- 
sion of the ideas of civic integrity and personal worth which 
we believe to be the essentials of our democratic faith. 
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A large part of the solution of the “ prob- 
The Minister. lem” of the country church (so far as it is 

immediately solvable) is in the faithful and 
intelligent service of the country minister. By quiet per- 
severance, through the contagion of a devoted life, through 
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tactful and untiring service, and the leavening of the life of 
a community with resolute ideals, much is being done all 
the time to reduce the terms of this problem, if not to 1e 
move it altogether. , 

Ministry in the country, toa degree greater than anywhere 
else, must be a fastora/ ministry, in-which the spoken word 
of Sunday is only part of the essential service. The coun- 
try pastor enjoys the privilege rarely accorded to ministers 
in larger places, of living close to the lives of his people. 
He has time and chance to be intimate with them all and 
minister to them all in a personal way; and, unless he can 
make much of the advantage, he is sure of failure. He 
must pre-eminently know “what is in man,” and use that 
knowledge seven days in the week. He deals not so much 
with problems as with souls: his ministry is to homes more 
than to congregations. 

Moreover, the minister in the country is naturally ex- 
pected to be definitely useful in all community interests. 
The public library and the public schools— every organi- 
zation for village improvement or the promotion of culture — 
count largely on his active co-operation. He is one of the 
two or three men in town fortunate in the equipment of 
good education and professional training, and he must bear 
no small part of the burden which always falls upon the in- 
tellectually well-to-do. 
light of feeling the immediate utility of his powers and 


On the other hand, he has the de- 
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‘however fitting such may prove in other places. 
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gaining practical response to his endeavors. He has rare 
chance to discover how self-sacrifice and energetic devotion, 
put to practical test in every week for the helping of neigh- 
bors and the community’s good, can earn honest though 
invisible wages. For nothing but self-forgetfulness, quick 
sympathies, and sturdy common sense will meet the demands 
of country work: the doctrinaire and the self-centred re- 
cluse inevitably fail in country parishes. Laziness and 
spiritual shallowness are as fatal to a country minister as to 
a city minister. (Country folk have less patience, perhaps, 
than city people, with the man ‘ who does not fit.” 

For many reasons we may count the young minister both 
wise and fortunate who begins his professional career with 
a modest but eager pastorate in some country town, and 
from its simple yet not easy problems works out an ap- 
prenticeship that shall contribute largely to future success. 
The field may not seem at first as inviting or even as well 
worth while as a suburban or city church; but the hazards 
of costly failure are less, and, if the spirit of the man be 
true, the opportunities of making one’s work count for im- 
mediate and refreshing good is more immediate. Work in 
a country parish need be dull only to men of dull wits. 
Failures here are oftener due to unambitious mediocrity of 
service and the petty indolence of men who imagine that 
only little is required of them in small places. Men who 
enter such fields cursed with a spirit of contemptuous 
superiority to their surroundings, or vagrantly restless to 
prove that their sojourn in the country is but an un- 
fortunate episode in a delayed career, to be got through 
with as quickly as possible, are destined to do poor service 
and reap a harvest of failure. The minister surest of pro- 
motion from a small country church is he who puts joy and 
eagerness of service into his ministry. 

There are so many reasons why the injection of young 
life for leadership into country towns is of saving impor- 
tance that pains may well be taken to provide for the re- 
cruiting of the country pulpits from the graduates of our 
schools. And, since so large a proportion of our theological 
students are assisted in their education from funds left by 
generous friends of the church for the good of the church, 
it might seem a wholesome method of providing for some 
self-respecting compensation for this aid to have students 
receiving it put themselves at the disposal of the church (as 
represented in its missionary organization) for a term of one 
or two years immediately after graduation, to go wherever 
commissioned for whatever salary is vouchsafed. Moreover, 
since the first one or two years of a minister’s career are in 
the nature of a novitiate, and in too many ways, perhaps, 
resemble the “hospital service” of the young medical 
graduate, what would seem more reasonable than that the 
young minister serve an apprenticeship under the super- 
vision and direction of men of riper experience, and that a 
rational measure of personal responsibility be tempered by 
discriminating counsel and superintendence from an authori- 
tative friend? Of course the country parish does not afford 
the only field for such service; but for many young men 
the best field would undoubtedly fall here, while for many 
country churches aided by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the enthusiastic service of such young men, re-enforced 
by the supervision of older men, might increase potently the 
efficiency of the churches. 

The country church naturally adheres closely 


Public to the established order of congregational wor- 


Worship. ship, and the minister who tries to introduce in- . 


novations is likely to do little good to the parish 
The average country con- 
gregation has no taste for gown or Prayer Book, readings 
from ‘‘ Ethnic Scriptures,” or poetic substitutes for prayer, 
The re- 
sponsive reading of a Psalm and the repeating together of 
the Lord’s Prayer are about all the liturgical elements that 
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-can be introduced into country meeting-houses. The sermon 

and the minister’s voluntary prayers are universally consid- 
ered the vital parts of the service: it is for these chiefly 
that the people come to church. 

It need hardly be said that preaching must be simple, 
direct, and practical to meet the people’s taste. This is true 
everywhere, in the city or country; but perhaps country 
people are more frankly impatient with pedantries of scholar- 
ship, and the most persuasive preacher is he who has too 
many plain and straightforward words needing to be said 

- to country-folk on Sunday morning, to waste time with pretty 
rhetoric. Controversial theology and abstract discussion of 
creeds are not usually interesting to people who worship in 
country churches; and the prevailing taste is against book- 
ishness on the one hand and sensationalism on the other. 
The vocabulary of common life, used not as an affectation, 
but with the direct earnestness of a man who knows his peo- 
ple and wants them to understand that he is honestly one 
with them in the real interests of life, is the only language 
that avails. The wise Unitarian minister in a country town 
emphasizes interdenominational sympathies and kinships 
rather than differences in creed and method. He is anxious 
to prove his church’s essential friendliness to all neighboring 
congregations seeking the truth of God. He realizes that 
the modern Unitarian spirit is one of fellowship with all 
workers for God; and it is his aim to hasten the tendency 
of the time to forget, old feuds and obliterate the scars of 
_past controversies and win for his whole community a spirit 
of essential unity in the things that make for righteousness 
and peace, even though separate denominational organiza- 
tions must continue to exist. 

The music of the country church is not always the most 
satisfactory part, and the most ambitious endeavors to im- 
prove its estate too frequently make it worse. Country con- 
gregations are slow to realize the power and joy of good 


congregational singing. Antiquated hymn-books are per- » 


sistently retained in many places, wherein familiar tunes 
are pitched too high for untrained voices, trivial and thread- 
bare verses set to dolorous melodies, and hymns of modern 
spirit too rarely found. It is fortunate that two or three 
excellent hymn-books well adapted to congregational service 
have been recently issued at very moderate cost, and our 
churches are gradually introducing them. 

The volunteer chorus choir, which generally prevails in 
country churches, may often be of great service, though 
sometimes proving a hindrance rather than a help to gen- 
uine congregational service. Where they are wisely recruited 
from among the younger people, and make of themselves 
an element of social interest in church work, such choirs are 
most effective. If their singing is, however, made a substi- 
tute for congregational singing, so that even the hymns be 
purposely set to unfamiliar tunes, and sung with an attempt 
at sentimental “ effectiveness,” the result is vexation and 
dismay to members of the congregation who want to sing, 
and dreary to those who do not. 

As a tule, it is a sad misfortune for a country church to 
fall into the hands of a “ quartette.” Really trained voices 
are hard to secure at any price; and the small funds avail- 
able can rarely secure the best, so that the singing rendered 
is weak, meretricious, and unworshipful. The poorest con- 
gregational singing has more soul and more joy in it. 

The modern minister takes pains to encourage hearty con- 
gregational singing by his own influence, selecting hymns 
with care that they “sing well” no less than read well, 
and emphasizing to his people the value of their participa- 
tion in the singing. 

The experience of one of our ministers, who has. been 
particularly successful in this regard, may be of suggestion 
to others. “I never had a paid choir,” he writes. “ Some- 
times the organist was paid; but I have had organists who 
have played at two services on Sunday and one or two re- 
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hearsals during the week for no payment whatever, and 
have done it gladly for years. Sunday-school and young 
people’s societies are the training places for voluntary 
choirs. I have generally had either a glee club, string 
band, or other musical class during the week to encourage 
the love and practice of music. In this way I have gener- 
ally got hold of the young boys and girls who were arriving 
at the age when they fall away from church influences. 
These I have used at Sunday evening services, entertain- 
ments, special services, and in many ways.” 

It may be interesting to note that this minister has been 
asked more than once to re-enforce musical events of other 
churches besides his own. He adds significantly: ‘I think 
every divinity student should study church music, and be 
able to teach a choir. In small country places you cannot 
pay either for teachers or singers. You have to rely on 
voluntary help.” 

Every devoted and energetic pastor of a 

Neighborhood country parish has some sense of responsi- 
Work. bility for the outlying fields adjacent to his 
own community. Sometimes his own par- 

ishioners drive in from a distance of four or five miles ; but, 
as a tule, those living outside of the immediate village are 
practically unchurched. Often it happens that a whole ham- 
let will be without any church minis‘rations, while it is very 
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generally a rule that within a few miles of a church of our 
faith are several towns where no liberal services are ever 
held. 

Any general movement of church extension into these 
outlying sections is manifestly impracticable. T. he number 
of people possible to interest is too restricted, and available 
sources are inadequate. And yetis there not some legitimate 
field for genuine missionary endeavor here, some way in 
which the vital truth of our gospel may be made practically 
efficient as a means of inspiration and social salvation? 
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Four methods of missionary enterprise have found illustra- 
tion in the actual achievements of some of our ministers, and 
may fitly form the basis of your committee’s recommendations. 

1. One of our most devoted ministers extends his personal pas- 
toral care into eight separate villages. He annually calls on 
337 families, acts as their pastor wherever ministerial care is 
needed, advises, comforts, inspires, and strengthens them by 
his personal intercourse, distributes helpful literature among 
them, and keeps them all in touch with himself, if not with 
his church. Many do not call themselves Unitarians or lib- 
erals. He has found them out in their isolated homes by 
making the first approaches himself and proving himself 
interested in them and interesting to them. Where quiet 
charity is needed, he can administer it in ways that do not 
dim self-respect. He carries the church influence in well- 
selected literature, tracts, papers, and books, as well as in 
his personal word. 

The peculiar strength of this particular case is that a 
faithful ministry of thirty years has netted a noble accumula- 
tion of influence that was not possible at first, a royal vindi- 
cation of the worth of a long pastorate. This does not 
mean that it would not have been worth while at any earlier 
year in the experiment. Any minister, who is genuine in 
spirit, sympathetic of nature, “fond of folks,” and ready 
for hard work, can intelligently systematize such work so as 
to make it useful from the first if he will frankly abandon 
the expectation that results will increase the visible success 
of the home church or his own personal fortune. It must 
be deemed a work of pure, self-forgetting missionary devo- 
‘tion. Rightly presented to the home church, it can be 
made a vital part of its spiritual responsibility, so that the 
people of the church will defray the expenses involved, 
freely grant the pastor time for such ministry, and even 
augment his work by the services of lay helpers, especially 
women, who will carry the cordial spirit of the church into 
out-of-the way places. 
tized, after a practice now being introduced in the South, of 
having an enrolment of “non-resident”? members of the 
church, who, though living too far off to attend services, 
and perhaps not able to contribute regularly, yet are ‘counted 
in” with the church membership, receive certain circular 
literature, and are “not forgotten ”” when anything of inter- 
est affects the working of the home church. 

2. A second method of influence may be illustrated by the 
work of another minister settled over a church in Maine, 
which is the natural centre of a considerable number of 
outlying villages. A circuit of some 15 preaching stations has 
been gradually built up, some in school-houses, some in 
halls, and some in private houses. These were visited at 
irregular intervals, either on Sunday evenings or week 
nights; and simple, informal, and y@t genuinely inspiring 
religious services held. This work was inevitably attended 
by some personal ministry among the people interested. In 
most of the cases, expenses were met by the people minis- 
tered to. In no cases was any augmentation of the minis- 
ter’s yearly income expected or possible. It was pure ser- 
vice of self-sacrifice, and joy in the service. 

3. In one or two places ¢he ministers of neighboring churches 
comparatively near each other have wnited to conduct services 
in some isolated or unchurched community either for part 
or the whole of the year. The idea of the “Country Mis- 
sion Week’”’ is associated with this method, and may per- 
haps be developed to greater usefulness in time to come. 
If every year the ministers of two or three neighboring 
churches will set apart one week for a series of meetings in 
some unchurched section, well advertised and prepared for, 
accompanying these meetings with house-to-house visits 
among the people likely to be interested, one cannot doubt 
some good seed may be scattered, the harvest of which may 
not be gathered immediately into denominational store- 
houses, but may yet be abundantly worth while. 
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4. Atother places ¢he co-operation of the ministers of different 
churches in the same town, without regard to sect, to hold school- 
house and neighborhood services in outlying sections has been 
productive of the double good of doing the needed work on 
a broad and undogmatic basis, and affording a significant ob- 
ject-lesson in Christian unity. 

In some instances the arrangement is made by which a 
certain section is placed in the charge of each minister of 
the town, each respecting the work of the other. In other 
instances the whole work is co-operative on the circuit plan, 
each taking his turn at each place, and all the work being 
directed in accordance with the common judgment of all. 

Of course, each of these methods is dependent for success 
upon the consecration, tact, and energy of local pastors. 
Each involves much hard and discouraging work without 
the sort of visible result that most men desire. In every 
case the work must be done not on denominational lines, 
but in the spirit of what is most essential in our own gospel. 

This work of local pastors might possibly be augmented 
by some system of rural evangelization (in the best and proper 
sense of that phrase), directed through some ministry-at-large, 
by the enlistment of ministers, lay workers, students, and 
others during the summer months, if not through the entire 
year, under the supervision of some central board, or pas- 
tors representing such, situated at points where such super- 
vision is natural. It is not primarily preaching that is 
needed, but house-to-house ministry, with the carrying of 
well-adapted leaflets and tracts and the personal word of 
good cheer. Yet the preaching itself is important, wher- 
ever, in school-house, hall, abandoned chapel, or in the open 
air, people can be got together to hear a plain, practical, 
vivifying gospel of faith and pure living. The true mission- 
ary spirit will not stint the utterance of God’s truth by too 
narrowly devised economy. The prophet dares to waste much 
seed by the wayside, in order to be sure of the abundance 
on any good soil that may haply be covered. 

Is it not possible that under wise direction many of our 
ministers already in the field, together with other men now 
idle, but seeking opportunity, might in some way be so 
banded in some comprehensive scheme of co-operation as to 
multiply the influence we are now exerting to better the 
spiritual condition of these country communities? It is 
a question partly of available men, more of available means, 
but, ultimately, of course, of a genuine missionary enthusiasm 
stirring throughout our denominational body,— not for the 
winning of denominational successes, for the field now under 
consideration is poorly adapted for that,— but in a denom- 
inationally unselfish eagerness to help on the whole cause of 
God’s kingdom, let final fruits be gathered as they may. 

Institutional church work is naturally more 

Institutional associated with city than with country con- 

Work. ditions. The city slums afford more dramatic 

opportunity for visible results, and so make 

the raising of the necessary funds easier. Several ministers 

having country charges have, however, been successful in 

introducing certain’ institutional features into their parish 
work. 

I. One of our ministers has organized an orchestra in con- 
nection with his church, and believes it to be a fruitful 
source of wholesome influence. He writes: “When I came 
as minister of the people here,...I1 found several young 
men who owned musical instruments, one young fellow 
being an accomplished violinist. With his co-operation a 
small orchestra was organized,... which, with various 
changes, has continued with unwavering interest for nearly 
three years. ... I am a member of the organization, ... 
and during its existence have thus come into close personal 
touch with almost thirty people who have been connected 
therewith. 

“Our church has been helped: (@) When we have 
special services of any kind, the orchestra assists with music, 
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thus assuring the speaker a large hearing. (d.): Most of 
the members of the orchestra have come to feel more inter- 
est in the church, and several who have never been church 
attendants are now seen regularly at the morning services. 
(¢) For a time the young men who had graduated from 
Sunday-school returned to their places, bringing their violins 
with them and assisting materially in the interest of the 
Sunday-school.... (¢) The parents of some of the young 
people have taken additional interest in the church, and have 
shown it by attending more or less regularly.” 

II. Another minister (not, however, of New England) 
‘has had his church built frankly on the institutional plan, 
making reading-rooms, social rooms, and gymnasium the signifi- 
cant feature of his work, these being open every day. He 
writes : — : 

«,. We have a gymnasium as the nucleus. Something 
with the club idea, I believe, is necessary everywhere. We 
allow much liberty in exercise. We have boxing-gloves and 
foils; and we find no sort of objection to their use, now 
that the fellows understand their limitations. Our church 
furnishes room, heat, and light. I organized a physical 
culture club, which put in the apparatus and bath-room, 
and which controls the entire gymnasium. The church is 
represented on the Executive Committee by two members 


out of five. Aside from this it has no responsibility in the 
matter.” 
III. In several country towns Boys’ Clubs have been 


made a part of the church work, it being most evident that 
the evils of rural decline bear their worst fruits in the con- 
dition of the growing boys. These clubs vary in character, 
being sometimes simple social organizations with frequent 
meetings for wholesome pastime with some slight educative 
feature, sometimes introducing athletic or gymnasium feat- 
ures, and sometimes being equipped with reading-rooms, 
and having definite programs of semi-instructive as well as 
entertaining quality a part of every meeting. Perhaps 
these clubs have most far-reaching efficiency when they are 
not specifically attached to a single church, but are inter- 
denominational in supervision and control. : 

IV. More radical in aim than any of these undertakings 
is one just being inaugurated at A/ontague, planned by Rev. 
E. P. Pressey, which is yet in the experimental stage. In 
a sense it combines the idea of institutional church, social 
settlement, and manuattraining school. Its projector writes : 
“Our plan is a number of ministering families, willing to 
live simply and work for the public all they can, to settle 
with their business of whatever kind in any country com- 
munity, and work in several shifts co-operatively to this ex- 
tent. One man can preach and superintend the general in- 
dustries at home, while others are itinerant and another 
looking after business abroad, and then shift about as it 
becomes practical. . 

After the best possible minister: has done 
his best possible work of pastoral service, 
there may yet remain much that can be done 
from without to re-enforce his efforts and 
meet the responsibility which the denomination as a whole 
must feel for the destiny of our churches in the country 
towns. ; : 

1. Often it happens that even she very busy pastor of a city 
or suburban church feels that some surplus time and energy, 
left over from the best that he can give to his own people, 
might well be given to occasional work in another field, with 
a renewed energy and interest for his own work accruing 
from the change of field. If to several country churches 
could go each year, for a week or half a week, two earnest 
and efficient men from larger parishes, to hold a series of 
special services, visit among the people, talk with the Sun- 
day-school workers, and give the inspiration of their wider 
experience and different equipment to the community visited, 
who could doubt that all concerned would be the gainers? 


Outside Re- 
enforcement. 
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Weare assured that some of our ablest ministers are ready 
to give such service; and the ministers of the country 
churches need feel no sensitiveness about availing them- 
selves of such proffers of comradeship, if the undertakings 
be directed by wise organizers. In somewhat the same line 
would be the more frequent visits of the officers represent- 
ing the national and conference. organizations, stimulating 
the feeling of the church fellowship, and emphasizing the 
sense of denominational responsibility. 

2. More immediately the ministers of the local conference 
can strengthen one another by more co-operative work. 
While it is freely admitted that the pastor’s own voice and 
personal influence must be the dominating factor in the suc- 
cess of a church, the subsidiary re-enforcement of platform 
meetings, rallies, Forward Movement meetings, and the like, 
can be made most useful in extending interest. 

3. The Sunday-school must be, for each church, largely 
a matter of local responsibility. Many discouraging factors 
are inevitably involved in the work of the country Sunday- 
schools: children are comparatively few, competent teach- 
ers even more scarce; and yet all realize that, as the prob- 
lem of the country town is the problem of the country 
child, so the chief responsibility of the country church is 
toward the children of its community, and wise Sunday- 
school: methods and a quick Sunday-school consciousness 
are of vital consequence. » Many of our Sunday-schools both 
in town and country suffer simply from the tyranny of bad 
traditions and the lack of experienced directidn; and not a 
few could be immeasurably helped if some experienced repre- 
sentative of our national Sunday-school body, clothed with the 
friendliness of gentle authority, could visit them from time to 
time, have frank conference with Sunday-school workers and 
a rally meeting for the whole Sunday-school. Oftentimes it 
seems as though the missionary most needed among our 
towns is the Sunday-school missionary, especially charged 
with enthusiasm and practical good sense in the cause of 
Sunday-school work. 

4: It is among our country churches that the movement 
for Young People’s Religious Unions has proved most im- 
mediately helpful. In several places the Young People’s 
Religious Union meetings of Sunday evening are the larg- 
est meetings of the day, and more than one discouraged 
parish has found new lease of life in the energetic organi- 
zation of the young people. Under poor leadership, of 
course, the gain may prove more superficial and ephemeral 
than real and lasting; but almost everywhere some good 
has come from the serious rallying of the young people into 
a union. The dearth of young people is the persistently 
discouraging factor, and fewness of numbers disheartens. 
But the federation of neighborhood unions, especially when 
the unions of stronger churches feel some extra burden of 
responsibility toward those less strong, has proved a most 
stimulating means of multiplying spiritual resources and 
helping young people to feel more confident that their 
work is worth while. Through these federations, too, the 
more energetic and consecrated ministers have a chance 
to extend their influence among the young people of 
churches less favorably ministered to; and Sunday-school 


workers naturally brought together. in this body have op- 


portunity of mutual encouragement. Moreover, in these 
federated organizations, definite undertakings of good 
works in philanthropy or missionary enterprise or even 
community betterment can more practically be initiated 
than in the smaller body of the local branch. Greater 
numbers breed greater courage and keener incentives to 
activity. 

As has been before stated, one of the most 
Finances. baffling problems connected with the work of 
~ our country churches is that of financial sup- 
port. The decrease in sources of revenue is plain enough. 
Fewer well-to-do families live in the country, while the in- 
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creasing ratio of those not interested in church work is 
certainly as great in the country as in the city. In many 
places a lack of business acuteness and persistence in the 
use of obsolete methods prevent available resources from 
being wisely collected and economically administered. 

The success of our country parishes must depend upon 
efficient administration. Many of our country churches are 
reasonably successful in securing good results from very 
limited incomes. Not only do country people give more 
liberally in proportion to their incomes than do the people 
of the average city church, but the management of affairs is 
more scrupulously business-like, and great care is taken that 
no deficit be carried over from one year to another, But, 
unfortunately, this is not the universal rule; and often 
a most discouraging factor in country church work is the 
difficulty in securing competent administration. A procras- 
tinating temper of work, a persistent, timidity about urging 
the subscription paper among the people, a slip-shod care- 
lessness regarding collection and payments, and a too easy- 
going reliance on money that can be raised by women’s 
organizations through fairs, suppers, and other devices, im- 
pede the material success of the parish, and reduce the 
actual support below what might be possible. Usually this 
is due not so much to the personal unworthiness of those 
in charge of affairs as to the inertia of bad traditions and 
the unwillingness of those most competent to assume the 
responsibility of administration. Often, too, it is only igno- 
rance of the better way which permits the persistence of 
unwise methods. Your committee ventures to present the 
following suggestions, which may simplify the problems of 
some perplexed parishes : — 

1. The parish meeting should be a democratic and thoroughly 
representative assembly. The social attraction of a well-served 
parish supper in many places assures good attendance and 
a fraternal spirit for business. A frank consideration of all 
vital parish problems, an entire publicity of financial condi- 
tions at all times, and the actual participation of all people 
in the election of officers and defining of policies are sure to 
help all members of a parish better to realize their share of 
responsibility, and so better to bear it. 

2. A reasonable rotation of office is almost always a whole- 
some thing, both because more people are brought into per- 
sonal acquaintance with the practical workings of the church 
and because long occupancy of office easily begets perfunc- 
toriness and negligence in service. A spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice should make refusal to assume parish office 
exceptional where a manifest voice of the majority demands 
it. That parish is wise which uses its women as well as its 
men, and its younger people as well as its older people, for 
responsible service. 

3. The basis of church finance should always be an annual 
subscription, to which every person identified with the parish 
should be personally invited to contribute. Regular pay- 
ments of subscriptions should be arranged for in as frequent 
instalments as possible. Quarterly payments are better than 
annual, and monthly payments better than either. The wise 
use of the envelope system is sometimes effective in country 
churches, though better adapted to places where incomes, 
though small, are regular. 

4. A regular collection at every Sunday's service is almost 
always desirable. The conservative reluctance to adopt this 
practice which has so long prevailed in New England is grad- 
ually disappearing. It has a distinct educational value, and 
also offers opportunities for those who are not regular con- 
tributors to bear an occasional share in the work of the 
chureh. ; 

With the most strenuous endeavor and 
wisest m:thod of parish economy, however, 
it is manifest that few country churches can 
long continue their efficient ministry without some form of 
permanent endowment. A large proportion of the country 


Endowments. 
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churches in our fellowship not helped by the American Uni- 
tarian Association are more or less dependent on invested 
funds. It sometimes happens, indeed, that the people of a 
church may rest too supinely on such support. Some of the 
most pitiably small salaries paid to ministers in our denomi- 
nation are made up of the income from such endowment 
funds, unaugmented by any contribution from a people who 
might easily give a competent living to their minister. A 
more unhealthy and demeaning condition of things could 
hardly be imagined; and doubtless many generous friends, 
who might otherwise be moved to endow the country . 
churches, are discouraged from so doing by the fear of 
creating such pauperization. 

Another source of discouragement has been the reckless 
administration of church funds by incompetent parish 
officers and committees. An unfortunately large proportion 
of money left by generous benefactors to the support of 
liberal churches in New England has been lost to the cause 
of religion through the lamentable inefficiency and shiftless- 
ness of those intrusted with its investment. It need not be 
added that these are by no means typical cases, and that 
scrupulousness and caution have been abundantly displayed 
in the face of much local temptation by trustees of small 
country churches in the administration of their trusts. 

Surely, anything that discourages the liberality of those 
able to give in behalf of our country churches is a grievous 
misfortune; for more and more the increase of such lib- 
erality must. be the condition of the further usefulness of 
these churches, and in few other places can the same 
amount of money accomplish so much permanent good. To 
minimize such discouragement, two elements of security 
must be vouchsafed: (1) some assurance that funds left for 
the endowment of country churches be forever safeguarded 
from the perils of reckless and unproductive investment; 
and (2) some guarantee that the income from such endow- 
ment shall honestly augment the best endeavors of a church 
people in their own behalf, and not become merely a substi- 
tute for their reasonable self-support. 

Both of these elements of security can best be attained 
by leaving such funds in trust to the American Unitarian 
Association or some other permanent and competent de- 
nominational body, the income to be used in behalf of the 
church specified, with discretion given to withhold payment 
at any time when it shall seem apparent that it will not actu- 
ally prove a benefit to the cause for which the church 
stands, or that the people of the church are not themselves 
giving what they are reasonably able to give for the main- 
tenance of worship. 

The committee suggests the following form of bequest for 
such endowments : — 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Association, a cor- 
poration established by law in the State of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, in trust for the [legal name of church], the income to 

be used for the maintenance of Unitarian preaching. 


But, besides these specific church funds, would it not be a 
happy. event if a general fund, to be known as “ The Coun- 
try Church Sustentation Fund, » could be raised: by the lib- 
eral people of our denomination, to be put at the discretion 
of the American Unitarian Association. At present the gen- 
eral funds of the American Unitarian Association raised im- 
mediately for missionary and other purposes are the sole 
resort of the country churches for aid, and out of the 
$12,000 appropriated for New England work $4,000 is de- 
voted solely to the aid of country churches. If a special 
fund for this cause were established, a more definite system 
of administration could be constructed for this specific in- 
terest, and a larger sum relieved each year for general mis- 
sionary purposes. 
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LIST OF BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ 
_ COMMISSION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


America’s Story for American Children. § 


vols. By Mara L. Pratt. Vol. III. The early 
colonies. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. tgo1. 
pp. 172. 60 cents. For children under ten. 


As the Goose flies. Written and illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Igo. pp. 183. $1.20 net. An attractive story 
of a little girl who flies on the back of Mother 
_ Goose’s gander into the land in which the peo- 
ple of her story-books live. For children over 
nine. : 


Bernardo and Laurette. Being the story of 
two little people of the Alps. By Marguerite 
Bouvet. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. root. pp. 217. $1 net. A_ pictur- 
esque story of two orphan children, who leave 
their home in Alsace and journey alone to their 
mother’s home in Saxony. The moral purpose 
of the book is to show how love may soften a 
rugged and selfish nature. For readers over 
nine. 

Betty Seldon, Patriot. By Adele E. Thomp- 
son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1901. pp. 246, 
$1.25. A Revolutionary story. The heroine, an 
ardent patriot, is forced to live for a time with a 
Tory uncle. She is a spirited and natural girl ; 
and the story has good lessons in truth, bravery, 
and patriotism. For readers over thirteen. 


Boys and Girls of Other Days. A reader for 
upper standards. By John Finnemore. Illus- 
trated. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
I90I. pp. 260. socents. Stories of child-life, 
illustrating English history in Roman and Saxon 
times. For readers between nine and fourteen, 


The Boys’ Odyssey. By Walter Copland Perry. 
Tilustrated. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1901. pp. 204. $1.25. A good version 
of the Odyssey for young readers. It is told at 
judicious length, in a way to interest and hold 
the attention. For children over nine. 


The Captain of the Crew. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. Illustrated. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1901. pp. 279. $1.20 net. A nat- 
ural, wholesome story of a boys’ boarding- 
school, with good accounts of the various sports. 
The book has an excellent standard of honor 
and manliness. For boys over thirteen. 


Cedric, the Saxon. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1IgoI. pp. 73. 
5o cents. A slight but graphic story of a lame 
boy, who lived at the time when the Saxons 
waged war with the Danes. Sad, but with beau- 
tiful lessons of the power of love. For readers 
over ten. 


Childhood of Queen Victoria, By Mrs. Gerald 
Gurney. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Igol. pp. 238. $1.75. Anaccount of the early 
years of Queen Victoria’s life. Its chief value 
lies in the description of her education. For 
older readers. 


Dream Children. Edited and illustrated by 
Elizabeth B, Brownell. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Company. 1901. pp. 217. 95 
cents net. A collection of stories and poems 
about children from some of the best modern 
authors. There is a prevailing tone of sadness 
which might affect asensitive child. The book 
is charmingly illustrated from photographs of 
Teal children, For readers over eight. 
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Englana’s Story. A history for grammar and 
high schools. By Eva March Tappan. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. pp. 370. 
85 cents net. An excellent history of England, 
clear and concise, with well-chosen maps and 
illustrations. 


A Frigate’s Namesake. By Alice Balch Ab- 
bott. Illustrated. New York: The Century 
Company, 190%. pp. 204. $1 net. A charm- 
ing story of a little girl named for the battleship 
Essex, who was warmly interested in ships and 
naval affairs. For readers of twelve and over. 


Gatty and 1. By Frances E.Crompton. Bos- 
ton: L, C. Page & Co. Igo%. pp. 116. 50 
cents. (Cosey Corner Series.) A simple story 
oftwin brother and sister who live with rather 
stern though not unkind relatives. It has good 
lessons of honor and contentment. For readers 
under twelve. 


Great Explorers. Marco Polo, Magellan, 
Mungo Park, Sir John Franklin, David Living- 
stone, and others. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 1902. pp. 224. 80 cents. Brief and 
well-written accounts of the expeditions of 
famous explorers. For readers over twelve. 


Holly Berry and Mistletoe. A Christmas ro- 
mance. By Mary Caroline Hyde. Illustrated. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1901. pp. 108. 
80 cents net. The adventures of a child among 
outlaws, and his subsequent rescue by the court 
jester, in the time of Henry VII. The style is 
quaint. For readers from nine to fourteen. 


The Junior Cup. By Allen French. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Century Company. 1gor. 
pp. 246. $1.20onet. A well-told story of a lad’s 
experiences at a summer camp and at school. 
Physically and morally uplifting. For boys 
over twelve. ; 


Lady Lee, and other animal stories. By 
Hermon Lee Ensign, Illustrated. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 1901. pp. 256. $2 net. 
These stories are written by one who has done 
much to make the life’ of animals comfortable. 
Many of the tales are sad, but all teach our 
moral obligation to dumb. creatures. For 
readers over ten, 


Landseer. A collection of fifteen pictures and 
a portrait of the painter, with introduction and 
interpretation. By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I9go%. pp. 93. 75 
cents net. (Riverside Art Series.) This book 
contains short accounts of the subjects of the 
pictures and a brief sketch of the artist’s life. 
For children over ten. 


Lights of Child. Land. By Maud Ballington 
Booth. Illustrated. New York: G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1901. pp.193. $1-35net. There 
is almost too much that is sad in this book, but 
it is valuable for helping children to feel an 
interest in children less fortunate than them- 
selves. For readers over nine. 


The Little Colonel's Holidays. By Annie 
Fellows-Johnston. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 1901. pp. 232. $1.50. A sequel 
to “The Little Colonel’s House Party.” The 
“colonel” is a little Kentucky girl. She and her 
friends make Christmas bright for some little 
waifs in a hospital. For readers between nine 
and fourteen. 
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A Little Puritan Pioneer. By Edith Robin- 
son. Illustrated. Boston: L. C, Page & Co. 


Ig0I. pp. 
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74. 50 cents. . (Cosey Corner! 
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Series.) A slight story of the settlement of 
Boston in 1630. For readers of fourteen. 


Madamscourt ; or, The Adventures of a Fugi- 
tive Princess. By H., May Poynter. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1902. pp. 
224. 8o0cents. The story of an English girl of 
the éighteenth century who assists in the 
thrilling escape of the Princess Sobieski from a 
convent. For girls of twelve and over. 


Maryjorie's Play Days. By Mrs. George A. 
Paull. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
I90I. pp. 100. 40 cents net. A simple story 
of a little girl, her playmates, and her teachers, 
with good lessons of obedience and unselfishness. 


For the youngest readers. 


The Master Key, An electrical fairy tale. 
By L. Frank Baum. Illustrated. Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merrill Company. 1901. pp. 245. 
$1.20 net. An electrical story for boys, of the 
Jules Verne type. For readers over ten. 


The Merry-go-round. By Carolyn Wells. Il- 
lustrated by ‘Peter Newell. New York: R.H. 
Russell. 190%. pp.152. $1.50. Aclever book 
of jingles for children under nine. 


Molly's Old Lady. By A. E. Deane. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. pp. 97. 50 cents. 
A story of an unselfish girl, who is rewarded for 
her kind deeds in fairy-tale fashion. For readers 
over twelve. 


Neighbors of Field, Wood, and Stream; or, 
Through the Year with Nature’s Children. By 
Morton Grinnell. Illustrated. New York; 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1901. pp. 285. 
$1.30 net. A familiar account of common birds, 
animals, and insects. These are made to talk, 
and assume human emotions. For readers over 
nine. 


Old Ballads in Prose, By Eva March Tap- 
pan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, got. 
pp. 228. $1.10 net. A free rendering of old” 
English ballads into prose. Many are about 
Robin Hood. For children under twelve. 


Old Fort Schuyler. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland 
Press. 1901. pp. 296. $1.25. This story of 
the defence of Fort Schuyler during the Revolu- 
tionary War gives a descriptive picture of the 
Mohawk Valley and life in the frontier settle- 


ment. For readers of twelve and over. 
Prince Prigio, By Andrew Lang. New 
York; Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Ig01. pp. 


106. 50 cents, A story where fairies and the 
facts of modern life are intermingled. The 
malicious fairy at the prince’s christening en- 
dows him with too much cleverness. The 
result of being too clever is well set forth, and 
conveys an excellent lesson. For readers over 
eight. 


High in quality, 
but not in price. 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


A higher price can buy no better quality, 
for there is none. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75. 
Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2 cts. per pair. 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 
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Round the World to Wympland. By Evelyn 
Sharpe. Illustrated. London and New York: 
John Lane. 1902. pp. 235. $1.25 net. Fairy 
stories charmingly told, conveying excellent 
lessons in behavior and manners. For readers 
from nine to twelve. 


Secrets of the Woods. By William J. Long. 
Illustrated. Boston: Ginn & Co. Igor. pp 
185. 60 cents. (Wood Folk Series, Book III.) 
Interesting studies of squirrels, field mice, and 
other animals. Suited to a variety of ages. 


A Son of Satsuma ; or, With Perry in Japan. 
By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 190%. pp. 306. $1 
net. A tale of adventure in Eastern seas. 
Incidentally there is a good account of the first 
exploits of the United States navy in Japan. 
For boys of twelve. 


Story of Manhattan. By Charlies Hemstreet. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. got. 
pp. 249. $1 net. A history of New York 
City from its earliest settlements to the forma- 
tion of Greater New York in 1898. The illus- 
trations, taken largely from old prints, are inter- 
esting and instructive. For readers over ten. 


A Terrible Feud, and other stories for children. 
By E. Velvin and E. L. Haverfield. Illustrated. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. t1gor. 
pp. 189. 80 cents. Short stories about Eng- 
lish children, their school life, their amuse- 
ments and their difficulties. For readers from 
ten to fourteen. 


To Girls. A budget of letters. By Heloise 
E. Hersey. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
I90Il. pp. 247. $1net. Wholesome advice 
on moral and social questions. For girls over 


fourteen. 


Topsy on the Top Floor. By Clara J. Denton. 
Philadelphia: Ge rge W. Jacobs & Co. got. 
pp. 138. 40 cents net. A pretty story of a 
little dog, the friends he makes, and his ad- 
ventures. For the youngest readers. 


Tom and Some Other Girls. A public school 
story. By Jessie Mansergh. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: Cassell & Co. rg0r. pp. 279. $1.25. A 
story of life in an English boarding school, 
where the heroine, who has been brought up in 
luxury and waywardness, learns self-manage- 
ment and consideration for others. For girls 
of fourteen and over. 


Two and One. By Charlotte M. Vaile. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1901. pp. 
ro2z. 50 cents. Simple stories of out-of-door 
life told by a mother to two young children. 
For the youngest readers. 


Urchins at the Pole. By Marie Overton Corbin 
and Charles B. Going. Illustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1901. pp. 71. 
$1. A fanciful story in verse about sea animals, 
with entertaining illustrations. For the youngest 
children. 


The Waterloo Lass, By Mary H. Debenham. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. pp. 287. $1.25. 
The “lass ” is a little girl, brave and loving, who 
by her character brings every one about her to 
love and peace. She is called the “‘ Waterloo ” 
lass because her father is killed in the battle. 
For readers over nine. 

What shall we Do now? A book of sugges- 
tions for children’s games and employments. 
By Edward V. Lucas and Elizabeth Lucas. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1go1. 
Pp. 390. $2 net. Directions for house and out- 
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of-door games, care of pets, candy-making, gar- 
dening, etc. Useful hints for mothers, as well 
as for children of all ages. The directions for 
gathering mushrooms are not sufficiently accu- 
rate. 

Worth his While. By Amy E, Blanchard. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 1goI. 
pp. 106. 40 centsnet. A pleasant story of the 
successful efforts of a little boy to help his wid- 
owed mother and little sister from a life of pov- 
erty in the city to comfort in the country. For 
readers over nine. 


Year in a Yawl, A. By Russell Doubleday 
from the log of Capt. Ransome. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1901. pp. 365. $1.25 
net. Four boys sail from Lake Michigan to the 
Gulf of Mexico, up the coast, and home by way 
of the Erie Canal and the Lakes. They have 
many exciting adventures, and show much cour- 
age and mental forbearance. The story pur- 
ports to betrue. For boys over fourteen. 


Young Barbarians. By Ian Maclaren. LIllus- 
trated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Igor. 
pp. 318. $1.35 net. The story of life in the 
Scotch school attended by the author forty years 
ago. The rough mischief of the boys makes the 
story better suited to readers old enough to ap- 
preciate the manliness and courage shown. 


Literature. 


Henry V. By Charles Lethbridge Kings- 
ford, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.35—Henry V. is truly called the typical 
medizval hero, “for more than two centuries the 
peculiar darling of the English people.’’ His 
principles and his ideals were of the age that he 
left behind him; but his new biographer believes 
that, if he had lived to realize his dream of a 
united Christendom and a new crusade, he would 
have checked or even stopped the progress of 
Turkish conquest in Europe and made the 
change from medizvalism to the Renaissance 
less violent. He saw plainly the importance of 
a genuine national spirit in England both in 
politics and religion, though he could not see 
that commerce must first turn from its ancient 
course and the feudal nobility give way in the 
dawning of strange and untried ideals. Mr. 
Kingsford has founded his narrative on fresh 
study of contemporaneous chronicles and docu- 
ments. For few periods of medizval history is 
there more abundant material, since three lives 
of Henry were written within twenty years of 
his death. The book follows fitly upon the vol- 
ume Owen Glyndwr, which precedes it in the 
“Heroes of the Nations” Series. 


THE GoD-SEEKER. By Peter Rosegger. 
Putnam’s Sons.—The two books we have so 
far read of Rosegger’s compel assent to the 
apparently growing popular verdict that he is a 
new writer of strength enough to add to twen- 
tieth-century literature a valuable contribution. 
The present book is a profound study of human 
motives. Laid in the wild forest tracts of the 
Stygian Alps, among a nature-loving p2ople, the 
influence of unyielding religious tyranny over 
native instincts and natural reason, and the con- 
flict of ignorance and superstition, are shown 
upon a background at once vivid and sombre. 
The silence of the primeval forest seems only to 
give prominence to the intensity of human spir- 
ituallongings. The storms and tempests reflect 
the human struggle.. The story is a tragedy, 
full of unsatisfied purpose and dire fatality. It 
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is not either light or pleasant reading; but in it 
run the tides of passion, of pity, and of deathless 
faith. 


THE Farry Dream. By Katharine D. Law- 
rence. New York: Bonnell, Silver & Co.— 
Mrs. Lawrence has written this story with ear- 
nest tenderness of heart and an evident desire to 
inspire children who lack nothing of comfort or 
luxury for themselves with the determination to 
help others less fortunate. Annie, the child 
heroine of the story, is led by a dream into 
homes of the very poor, and sees misery that 
touches her heart, and remains as an influence 
in her life. Not long afterward she finds a mis- 


erable little orphan heartlessly turned out into — 


the street despite the freezing cold. She takes 
the child home, and after due inquiries the father 
adopts the waif and brings her up as Annie’s 
sister. The story is pleasantly told. 


FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS. By 
Prince Kropotkin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 90 cents.—The author has a rare gift of 
generalization. He is able to take a mass of 
statistics, and make them illustrate principles 
and reveal possibilities and tendencies unnoticed 
or unknown before. His account of the possi- 
bilities of agriculture and the value of small in- 
dustries is stimulating and encouraging. Social- 
ist though he is, Prince Kropotkin is able to see 
the light shining through the rifts of the clouds 
which overhang our modern civilization. The 
book is well worth study, and will need no cgm- 
mendation to those who undertake it. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE To EuROPE. By W. J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $t.50.—The Satchel Guide comes “like the 
flowers that bloom in the spring”; and to one 
who is in the habit of travelling light-footed, 
satchel in hand, it stirs pleasant memories of 
the past, and makes one long to drop everything 
and play truant. We never heard of any one 
who travelled in the way in which the Satchel 
Guide suggests and took the Guide for a travel- 
ling companion who complained that its advice 
was not worth taking. 


Miscellancous. 


The Seed Catalogue of James J. H. Gregory & 
Son of Marblehead, Mass., comes with a cheer- 
ful suggestion of spring, and excites the confi- 
dent belief, based on past experience, that this 
seedsman’s statements are to be depended upon. 


The Crown of Thorns, a story of the time of 
Christ, by Paul Carus, is published by the Open 
Court Publishing Company of Chicago, with il- 
lustrations by Edouard Biedermann, and has 
especial significance at the Easter season. The 
tale is brief, but endeavors to present directly the 
historical and ethical conditions of the origins of 
Christianity. It is fiction of the character of 
legend, and shows how Christianity developed 
from Judaism through the Messianic hopes of 
the Nazarenes, as interpreted by Paul of Tar- 
sus. Its spirit is admirable, and the story 
simply told. 


Masters in Art. Boston: Bates & Guild Co. 
15 cents.—Masters in Art for January, February, 
and March contains sketches and illustrations 
of the works of Phidias, Perugino, and Holbein 
the younger. The first seven plates of the 
January number are marbles from the Parthe- 
non, mostly from the British Museum. The 
other three illustrations are from Athens, Paris, 
and Dresden. February, Perugino, contains 
half-tone impressions of photographs of ten of 
the most important works from the galleries of 
Paris, Florence, London, Rome, and Perugia. 
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March, Holbein, is represented by ten photo- 
gravures, all representing paintings in Windsor 
Castle, England. We do not know where, for 
anything like the same money, the general reader 
in search of information will find so much ma- 
terial so well put together and so worthy of 
attention. 


The Magazines. 


In 1892 the Living Age entered upon its fifty- 
ninth year of continuous publication. Not many 
magazines live to print their three-thousandth 
number, yet the current issue of the Living Age 
bears the number 3,012 on its title-page. 
Founded by the late Mr. E. Littell in 1844, 
this magazine has carried to its readers every 
Saturday since whatever was freshest, most 
important, and most interesting in the whole 
field of foreign periodical literature. Art, sci- 
ence, travel, biography, literary criticism and 
appreciation, poetry, fiction, politics, and inter- 
national affairs,— whatever is of broad human 
interest finds a place in its well-filled and clearly 
printed pages; and, despite the multitude of 
younger magazines competing for the public 
favor, there never was a time when this vener- 
able eclectic was more nearly indispensable to 
alert readers than to-day. 


The closing number of the thirteenth year of 
Poet-lore contains as usual articles which no 
one interested in the course of present-day liter- 
ature can afford to miss. This is a good time 
for remembrance of the distinctive work this 
magazine has tried to accomplish, and for the 
suggestion that its importance should be recog- 
nized by more loyal support. Without capital 
to push it, without appeals or premiums, the 
magazine has made its way on its own merits. 
It has numbered among its contributors dis- 
tinguished professors of literature in the best 
American universities, and poets of note. It 
publishes, in translation, dramas, poems, and 
stories of the most distinguished modern 
writers of Germany, Scandinavia, and Italy. 
In spite of its excellence and the wide recogni- 
tion it has received, the magazine has done little 
more than pay its own current expenses, and 
has yielded no profit to its editors, who have 
made a noble struggle to keep true to their high 
and scholarly standard in this age of cheap lit- 
erature. It was founded to be the exponent of 
an ideal, and its methods have never been those 
of the competitive world. If its fourteenth year 
could be begun with even one or two thousand 
more subscribers, it would be a credit to the 
reading public. The new number opens with a 
tale by Helen Sterling Thomas, “The Tarn of 
the Mad Student,” a translation from the Danish 
of Jorgensen’s “The Last Day,” and an article 
on “Glimpses of Present-day Poets,” in which 
Stedman, Miss Kimball, Edwin Markham, and 
Miss Peabody are considered. Bjérnson, Mae- 
terlinck, and Shakespeare are studied in the 
Appreciations and Essays, and there are sugges- 
tions for the study of Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
by the editors, and of Tennyson’s “Idyls of the 
King” by Rev. W. C. Gannett. The depart- 
ment of Life and Letters is always interesting. 


Literary Notes. 


He who would use correctly the words antici- 
ate, desirous, and anxious, financial, and pecun- 
iary, hasten and hurry, capable and susceptible, 
proposition and proposal, appreciate, and indi- 
vidual,—who does!? —should study Some Zil-used 
Words, by Alfred Ayres. D. Appleton and 
Company. 


Books for girls of older growth are less nu- 
merous than those prepared for younger readers. 
It was to fill this demand that Helen Leah Reed 
wrote her first Brenda story, which met with a 
large sale. Brenda's Summer at Rockley, pub- 
lished last fall, has proven equally attractive. 
The third of the series (although each story is 
complete in itself) will be called Brenda’s Cousin 
at Radcliffz, of which institution Miss Reed is a 
graduate. j 
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‘Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Rockhaven. By Charles Clark Mumm. $1.50. A 
The Correspondent’s Manual. By William E. Hickox. 
50 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
One Worldata Time. By Thomas R. Slicer. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co,, New York, 
The Young Man in Modern Life. By Beverly Warner, 
D.D._ 85 cents net. 
The Yellow Fiend. By Mrs. Alexander. $1.50. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Psychic Research and Gospel Miracles. By Rev. Edward 
Macomb Duff and Thomas Gilchrist Allen. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Because of Thee. Song for low voice. By ae Storer. 
Round and Round. For the piano, By L. E. Orth. 
Arioso, For the piano. By F. R. Webb, 
The Pemberton. March and Two-step. For the piano. 
By William R, Spence, 
Légende. Forthe piano. By W. Berwald. 
Scherzo. For the piano. By F. R. Webb. 
On the Wing. Forthe piano. By L, E. Orth. 
Boat Song. For the piano, By Philipp Scharwenka. 
Abide with Me. Sacred song for high voice. By John 
Francis Gilder. 
Barcarolle. For the piano. By F, R. Webb. 
Bourrée. For the piano. By W. Berwald. 
Meditation. For the piano. By W. Berwald. 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosepH H. CrooxkeEr, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SaMvuEL A, ExrotT, D.D. 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


The Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The statements of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer and the records of the work of the 
Association for the fiscal year 1900-1901. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4. The Man-like God. 
5. Practical Ideals. 
6. The New Womanhood, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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DICTIONARY | 


Ai 
Pe hina 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 
By the addition of 
25,000 New Words 
Edited “es W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
U. 5. Commissioner of Education. 
Will readily settle questions about words, 
| men, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 2364 
quarto pages with 5000 illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds for hame study 
with the children, also ‘A Test in Pronuncia- 
tion’ which affords a pleasant and instructive 

f, evening’s entertainment. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
58 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of repo ication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.”” 
Price 75 Cents per Copy 

of the Unirarran Sunpay Scuoor Socigty, 25 BEACON 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, = = - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
What was It? 


Guess what he had in his pocket? 
Marbles and tops and sundry toys, 
Such as always belong to boys, 

A bitten apple, a leather ball? 
Not atvall. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
A bubble-pipe and a rusty screw, 
A brassy watch-key broken in two, 
A fish-hook in a tangle of string? 
No such thing. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Gingerbread crumbs, a whistle he made, 
Buttons, a knife with a broken blade, 

A nail or two, with a rubber gun? 
Neither one. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Before he knew it, it slyly crept 
Under the treasures carefully kept, 
And away they all of them quickly stole. 
’Twas a hole! ; 


— Child's Hour. 


For the Chréstian Register. 


Two Little Snowdrops. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


This is an Easter story,—a story of sweet 
faith and unselfishness, a fitting story for the 
holy time which is held to commemorate the 
day when Jesus rose from the dead to live 
among us forevermore in deeds of gentleness 
and love. 

Now one little snowdrop was a dear girl 
named Ruth. Her birthday came just when the 
lovely white flowers showed their brave heads 
above the cold, dark earth. 

Ruth always had a birthday feast, a party of 
her three best friends. They sat around a small 
table, spotless in its decoration ; and before each 
little plate was a white box tied with green rib- 
bon, and nestling among the bows was a snowy 
spring blossom. What was inside the box? I 
thought you would ask me that. Why, each year 
it was something different, and always exactly 
what the little guest had most longed for, and 
had not realized it until that moment. Ruth’s 
mother was a perfect witch about knowing be- 
forehand the secret wishes of four little hearts. 

The day before the party Ruth and her mother 
never missed going to hunt for real snowdrops. 
They were so much lovelier than make-believes, 
and rarely did they come home without a few. 

At the foot of the red-maple tree was a splen- 
did place to find them. Every year one cheerful 
bud at least greeted them. Ruth was quite con- 
fident that the flowers knew she expected them; 
and perhaps, when you have read this story, you 
will think so, t6o. 

Just before Ruth was six years old, she was 
taken very ill. All dayshe lay upon her pillows, 
growing whiter and thinner until she looked like 
a frail white snowdrop,indeed. She was always 
cheerful and. sweet, though, and had the most 
beautiful talks with her mother and the dear old 
doctor. “I am afraid,” she said one day, “that 
we cannot hunt for blossoms this year, mamma. 
How disappointed they will be! For ages I 
haven’t missed one year !” 

“Dear me!” sighed the doctor, shaking his 
head and looking quite cross. ‘Now that means 
that I must ask Dame Nature to go more slowly. 
I had quite set my heart on an early spring, but 
I have made a solemn vow to my medicine chest 
that with the first breath of spring I shall have 
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you on your feet. Dear me! dear me! what a 
provoking child you are!” 

Ruth smiled; but mamma looked out of the 
window, and thought how lonely the world 
looked, just because one small girl was lying in 
bed instead of running about gayly. 

“T wish you could put the snowdrops under 
the red maple back,” Ruth went on. “They are 
the dearest ones of all. I always think there is 
a mamma snowdrop down among the roots who 
knows all about me, and sends at least one of 
her children up to greet me on my birthday.” 

“Well, well,” laughed the doctor, “what a 
conceited little girl, to be sure, to think that a 
mother-flower should remember her birthday! 
However, in case you are right, I will send a 
telephone message to her. It really isn’t fit 
weather for a self-respecting member of the 
snowdrop family to show its head. Just listen 
to that wind!” 

A brisk little gale shook the window frame, 
and seemed to say, “Never you fear, Ruth; I’ll 
keep those aspiring little flowers back until you 
are quite well.” 

“I know if I could smell the spring,” sighed 
Ruth, “I would be all right. I am a wonderful 
smeller, and : knom when spring is near before 
even mamma.’ 

“You do not smell any hint yet, do you?” 
asked the doctor; for the wind had brought a 
flurry of snow. 
would be chasing you and mamma around the 
room.” 

Now the other little snowdrop was indeed one 
of mother snowdrop’s children, and lived, just as 
Ruth had fancied, among the roots of the red 
maple. They were the jolliest family you ever 
heard of. They nestled close to their mother, 
rarely asking questions, but growing stronger 
day by day in their warm, dark home, 

There was a tradition in the snowdrop family 
that the chief end of their existence was to greet 
a certain little golden-haired princess girl upon 
her birthday. Sometimes two or three little 
snowdrop brothers or sisters would be strong 
enough to break through the dark earth in time 
for the princess girl, but, if there was but one, he 
or she must go alone; for sad in truth would be 
the year that mother snowdrop could not furnish 
one birthday greeting. 

All of the snowdrop family under the red 
maple had always been obedient, submissive 
children until the one about whom I am going 
to tell you came into existence. She gave her 
fond mother trouble from the start. She was 
a “new” snowdrop, a sort that had never been 
known before. Suck questions as she asked! 
Why, they were puzzling enough to turn the 
head of dear sober mother snowdrop. 

“What makes us grow?” was her first ques- 
tion. And how, pray, was the mother to answer 
that ? 

“We just do!” she sighed; “and now go to 
sleep, for you grow while you sleep.” 

“T’ll_ stay awake and watch the others,” 
thought the busy little flower. So she stayed 
awake, and in reality grew stronger than any of 
the others, while she watched the miracle of life 
under the red maple. 

“You will never be able to welcome the 
princess girl,” continued the drowsy mother. 

“Oh, yes, but I will,” laughed the snowdrop. 
“T shall make no mistakes, and I mean to be 
the first one up. Now, mother’— 
| “Another question !” gasped the sleepy parent, 

“Mother, how do we £zow when to ‘push hard 
and strong’?” That. was the family motto. 


’ 


“No,” laughed Ruth; “if I did, I’ 
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Now here was a question the mother could 
answer. 

“The south wind whispers to the sangletrier 
‘It is spring.’ Then the maple sends a message 
down to us, and I say, ‘Push hard and strong,’ 
and you all push, and the strongest and bravest 
gets out first, and that is all there is about it, 
Go—to—sleep!” The naughty one did not 
obey, but trembled with joy as she planned her 
future, and imagined that beautiful upper world 
where the sun shone, birds sang, and where the 
princess girl waited and watched. 

It was perfectly wonderful how the snowdrop 
seemed to see and hear the glory of a world she 
had never really been in. She could not ac- 
count for it herself; but it seemed part of her 
life and joy, and so she grew and grew. 

One day the south wind got into a great frolic 
up above the tree-tops. He ran about, crying, 
“Itisspring! It is spring!’ The foolish maple- 
tree heard it, and blushed rosily. She was old 
enought to have known better. It was not the 
first time that mad little south wind had played 
her a trick; but this time he kept coming back 
and repeating, “It is spring!” in the most de- 
termined manner; and then, to make matters 
worse, a robin flew past, singing, “I—do—be- 
lieve—it—is!” That settled it. Down through 
every vein went the message of the tree: “Wake, 
wake, it is spring!” 

Mother snowdrop did not stir. A wise little 
mother was she. She had not lived in vain. 
But the naughty little wide-awake blossom 
heard, and she went frantic with joy. 

“Now is my chance!” she whispered, as she 
gazed on hersleeping family. “While they slum- 
ber, I will make my way in the world. Push 
hard and strong,” she repeated,— “hard and 
strong!” Oh! but it was difficult. Her veins 
almost bursted. Still she was a brave little 
thing; and there were the sunshine, the birds, 
and the princess girl for which to struggle. 

Suddenly the dark roof of the house cracked. 
Just a little way, but enough to let out a way- 
ward young head. Out broke the fair, sweet 
face into the glory of the upper world! How 
beautiful it was! A bird was singing in the blue 
overhead, just as she had imagined. The south 
wind saw the pale blossom, stooped and kissed 
it gently, and whispered, “Dear sister, it is 
spring !” 

For one joyous day the snowdrop believed 
him, and shone and trembled with delight of 
living; but the princess girl did not come! 
That was the one disappointing thought. Fi- 
nally, the sunny day began to fade. The long 
shadows crept under the spreading maple, 
frowning in surprise at sight of the wee little 
stranger. The flower shivered. No one had 
ever frowned at her before. Suddenly the north 
wind came scurrying by, scattering flakes of © 
snow as he passed. “How dare you!” he cried 
to the giddy south wind. “Hurry home, you 
naughty elf! This world belongs to me!” 

The pale blossom was almost frightened to 
death at the darkness and noise. How she 
yearned for her mother and the safety of the 
home among the tree roots! 

Night came on, with such achill as the flow- 
eret had never known. Down drooped the 
lovely head.» 

“I am a sad little snowdrop,” she thought 
humbly, “and deserve all my suffering. Oh, I 
am so sorry!” Then a beautiful thought came 
to her. “Perhaps if I call very loudly, with all 
the strength ds have, the pangs girl will come 
and save me.’ 
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So, opening all her waxy petals, she sobbed: 
“I am here! Iam here!” At the magic call 
even the darkness fell away, and a soft light 
touched the world. 

Away up in Ruth’s quiet bedroom the tender 
cry penetrated. The little girl opened her eyes 
and laughingly said: “Mamma, I have had the 
oddest dream. Open the window, please.” 
The sash was raised, and the rosy day 
looked in. 

“T smell the spring!” cried Ruth. “Oh, my 
dream is true! Please, mother dear, just to 
make me happy, go to the red maple. I dreamed 
that a brave snowdrop had come to greet me. 
It is my birthday, you know.” 
_ Indeed, the mother did know! Right gladly 

she ran to the old maple to please her little 
girl’s fancy, for the sound of the merry voice 
had thrilled her heart. And there, pale but 
hopeful, under the tree was the penitent blos- 
som waiting with its greeting. 

How quickly mamma carried it to Ruth you 
may guess. And how Ruth caught it and 
kissed it you may try to imagine. With each 
kiss she grew stronger; and, as for the snow- 
drop,—well, such a proud little flower you never 
saw. 

When the old doctor came in, he looked at 
Ruth, then at the blossom nodding and bobbing 
gayly in a glass of water. “I sent the telephone 
message,” he said sternly; “but they cannot 
put spring back for one small girl. They were 
surprised at my asking such a thing. They 
suggested at headquarters that, if the small girl 
was any kind of a child at all, she would get 
Strong at once and enjoy the spring.” 

“And so I will,” laughed Ruth. I only 
wanted a smell of spring. I told you so, and 
here it is!” 

“Here I am!” bobbed the snowdrop. 

“To be sure |” said the doctor; and every one 
laughed. 


My Journey to the Moon. 


BY E. M. 


One day in the winter of 1864 I was sick, stay- 
ing home from school. I thought I would like 
to see how they manage things in the moon. 
Pretty soon after this 1 shut my eyes, because I 
was tushing through space. Having arrived 
safely at a palace called the Palace of Space, I 
knocked at the door. It was opened by a giant 
half a mile long, with a beard reaching to his 
knees. I was frightened quite a bit, but said 
bravely, “May I walk in and visit the palace?” 
He replied, “Yes,” and I walked in. 

I asked if I could see King Sun and Queen 
Moon. The giant said, “Maybe,” and went to 
see. Pretty soon I was ushered in to see them, 
Strange to say, there I saw my teacher and the 
class in school. After I went out of the hall in 
which were the king and queen, I asked the 
giant if I could see the palace and what office 
he held. He told me that he was the porter, 
and that I could see the palace. So I went 
round with him, seeing the stars and, in fact, 
_everything. © 

When I was ready to go home, I asked him 
how to go. He said he didn’t know. I was in 
a fix. Here I was stuck up in the sky, with no 
way to get down. But, as luck would have it, a 
wise star came along, called Saturn; and he told 
me to go to Mercury and borrow his slippers, 
and he would tell me the rest. It was pretty 
hard work finding him, but at last I did. He 
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gave me them, and told me to fly by swinging 


my arms. I did fairly well, and soon I was 
back in bed. I stooped to take off the slippers; 
but they weren’t there! Mercury had come, and 
taken them away. I told mamma, and she said 
it was a dream. I did not believe it. 


Three April Fools. 


March 31. 
Three little bluebirds sitting in the sun: 
“Glorious weather! Spring has begun! 
We’ve been South and just got back, 
Hardly had time yet to unpack ; 
Can’t get our music out, but still 
We can sing with a right good will: 
‘March is here, and June’s on the way,’— 
This the bluebirds’ roundelay.” 

April 1, 
Three little birds in the evergreen tree, 
Cuddled together close as can be ; 
Shivering wings and curled-up toes,— 
All because of the April snows. 
We’ll put crumbs on the doorstep here, 
For there’s nothing else to eat, I fear; 
And Spring, who never comes by rules, 
Has made three bluebirds April Fools! 
—Advance, 


When the Emperor was a Boy. 


One day when Emperor William was a small 
boy, some one came to his grandfather, William 
I, with the complaint that little William could 
not be broken of crying and screaming every 
morning when he was washed. The grandfather 
knew the child’s disposition, and after a mo- 
ment’s thought made this suggestion :— 

“Tomorrow, if William objects to his morn- 
ing toilet, let him go to breakfast with dirty 
hands, but order the guards not to salute him.” 

The plan was decided upon; and next morning 
the boy’s father was not surprised’ when Prince 
William stamped into the room, holding his 
head high and scowling. 

“Father,” he cried, bringing his little fist down 
on the desk, “tell grandfather to have those 
guards dismissed at once. Not one of them 
saluted me as I came through the hall.” 

For a moment the father feigned great aston- 
ishment, but then said: “My son, your hands 
are not washed, your hair is not brushed. The 
guards could not have recognized you: they 
probably thought some little street oy’ had 
come into the palace.” 


\ 
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It was a humble little prince who walked back 
past the guards to his room to wash his face. 
Selected. 


Fool-ish Questions. 


1. What witty court fool accompanied Rosa- 
lind and Celia of “As You Like It” in their wan- 
derings ? 

2. What was the famous folly of Moses Prim- 
rose in “The Vicar of Wakefield” ? 

3. Of what king was it said that “he never 
said a foolish thing and never did a wise one”? 

4. What famous man was so stupid as a child 
that he was known among his companions as 
“the dumb ox”? 

5. What foolish person wearing an ass’s head 
was adored by the fairy queen? 

6. From what is the celebration of April 
first by tricks supposed to have been handed 
down? ; 

7. The delightful follies of what four gentle- 
men make an immortal book? 

8. What famous book was written to ridicule 
the follies of knight-errantry ?’— Woman's Home 
Companion. 


Common Sense. 


Every morning, as I sit at my study window, 
I see two little sparrows working busily at a 
nest, which they try to build in the shade of an 
electric light. When the man comes the next 
morning to put in a new carbon, he tears down 
their work. The little birds are never discour- 
aged. As soon as he is gone, they begin again, 
and by evening the nest is apparently finished. 
Three long weeks they have kept this up, yet 
every morning the nest is again destroyed. 
Sometimes I find here a lesson in patience, and 
sometimes I am simply thankful that I have 
more sense.—#. 7. S. 


The minister was taking dinner at our house 
one day, and little Charley had not spoken a 
word during the meal. Thereverend gentleman 
had partaken quite heartily of the chicken and 
other viands, and seemed inclined to forego the 
dessert of frosted pudding. Charley was al- 
ready at work on his, and, seeing the minister’s 
hesitancy, said quite gravely, “You'd better take 
some, Mister: it’s pretty good when you get 
below the suds.” — William Spanton. 
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Good News. 


Easter. 


Over the land in glory 
Breaketh the Easter morn. 
Nature repeateth her story,— 
Life out of death new-born. 
Lo, the year’s at the spring ; 
Buds are blossoming ; 
Earth and heavens sing : 
Life is life forever, evermore. 


Listen, the birds are singing ! 
Singing on Easter morn ; 
Bells in the steeples ringing 
Welcome the festal morn ; 
And the message they bear 
On the radiant air 
Chides sorrow and fear : 
Life is life forever, evermore. 


Skies of the spirit brighten ; 
Hopes like the birds return ; 
Hearts with the promise lighten,— 
“Blessed are they that mourn.’’ < 
To each winter a spring 
God will surely bring, 
And the heart shall sing: 
Life is life forever, evermore. 
— FL. Hosmer. 


Erasmus. 


President Eliot’s speech at Cambridge has 
started the Sorosis and other clubs and the 
professors of theology and of history on the 
question whether Erasmus can be fairly called a 
Protestant hero. 

Certainly, he was not a Catholic hero. The 
Roman Church would be much better off than it 
is if it had chosen to take his advice. But it did 
not choose to take it. And it is where it is, be- 
cause it did not. 

But is he a Protestant hero? Well, the Prot- 
estant movement and a great deal that followed 
it, would never have taken the form they did 
take, had it not been for Erasmus. 

To take a single instance only, which is, how- 
ever, a very important instance, we owe to him, 
very largely, the popular use of the Bible. I 
do not dare to speak’as if there were no ques- 
tion; but I think that the wide use among 
educated people of the printed Bible is very 
largely due to the circulation. of Erasmus’s edi- 
tions. They are not the earliest printed Bibles. 
But were they not the first in convenient form 
which students could have in their houses or 
rooms, and work over by themselves ? 

The writers of the history of the Reformation 
do not say so much as I should think they would 
of the early movement, as early as the second 
crusade, in which the poor men of Lyons, led 
by such men as Peter Waldo, John of Lugio, 
and other apostles of the next generation, in- 
sisted, as a fundamental business, on circulating 
translations from the New Testament, in the 
vernacular language of the people. It would 
seem as if. tbe very persecutions which drove 
these men out from Lyons and Southern Bur- 
gundy inoculated by their preaching the large 
towns of the Rhine, so that the people of those 
towns, as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, knew more of the Gospels than many 
even of the clergy did in other parts of Europe. 
The habits which grew up among such people, 
and the early introduction of printing in those 
towns, made them fit recipients of the broad 
doctrines of the Reformation, and gave a stimu- 


lus, as they gave a welcome, to such work as, 


that of Erasmus. He was attacking, with terri- 
ble severity, the ecclesiasticism of the day. He 
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had reason enough to hate its wretched limita-, 


tions; and his accurate scholarship lent itself to 
the pitiless satire which covered it with ridicule, 
and made it from that day to this day the laugh- 
ing-stock of intelligent Europe. | 

But, for all this, Erasmus was not Luther nor 
Calvin, not even Cranmer nor Latimer. He 
was, perhaps, never hungry for a fight. He 
hoped against hope, to the last of his life, that 
the great schism could be avoided,—certainly, 
that it might be avoided till after his time. 
The world was out of joint, and he knew that 
very well. Perhaps, at the bottom of his heart, 
he thought that he could set it right if he was 
asked to. But he was so half-hearted, if one 
does not say so selfish, that he never squarely 
undertook the business of setting it right. Least 
of all did he propose to be the leader of any one 
of the contending parties. 

It is not fair to say of Erasmus that 


“He gently glides 
Between both sides, 
And so avoids the jam.” 


On the other hand, every word he wrote and, 
so far as we know, every word he spoke on the 
great subjects of the day added to the strength 
of the reforming leaders. I might say, and the 
leaders of Sorosis might say, and President 
Eliot and Prince Henry might say, that no one 
of us would be where we are at this moment 
but for the diligent and faithful work of Eras- 
mus. 

The question discussed, then, reduces itself to 
this: Does such an ally to a great cause deserve 
the name of a hero? Certainly, and by all 
means yes, if we are to call Waverley the hero of 
“Waverley” or Ivanhoe the hero of “Ivanhoe.” 
The history of the Reformation in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries would certainly be a very 
queer history if Erasmus were left out. Dr. 
Eliot had a perfect right, in his wonderfully 
appropriate and eloquent address, to name 
Erasmus with the other German leaders to 
whom this country, as all other countries, is 
vitally indebted to-day. It is none of President 
Eliot’s business to tell Luther or Erasmus or 
Melanchthon what they ought to have done, nor 
to tell us. His business was to show the prince 
that in the midst of our prosperity of to-day we 
had not forgotten the soil from.which we sprang. 
And he did it admirably well. He and Sorosis 
and the readers of the Register may regret that 
Erasmus did not show more pluck on occasions 
of great exigency. But that regret was not a fit 
subject for his address on an occasion in every 
way so august and interesting. If the discussion 
is anywhere. continued to which I have referred, 
it should be remembered that it is virtually a 
discussion as to the use of the first definition of 
hero, or the fifth, or the tenth, or the fifteenth, 
if there are so many in the dictionary. Any 
competent scholar, whether he be Catholic or 
Protestant or indifferent, will agree with other 
competent scholars that every movement of the 
Reformation was profoundly affected by his 
industry, his learning, his wit, his satire, and, up 
to a certain extent, by his courage. 

I am tempted to say to young readers who are 
really interested in the history of the social and 
religious system in which they live that they 
ought to read Froude’s Life of Erasmus, if they 
mean to have a fundamental knowledge of the 
Reformation. When it was published aifew years 
ago, it seemed to me that all the secular papers 
were afraid to speak of it. The American secu- 
lar papers generally dislike to speak of any books 
which may annoy the Catholics in their con- 
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stituency. The same may be said of the average 


rretail bookshop. The reader will not find 


Froude’s “Erasmus” if he goes to such a shop. 
But an order on New York will bring it. And 
the reader who has not seen it will thank me for 
making him send for it. 

EpwaArD E, HALE. 


Religious Experience. 


Any investigation which brings out into clear 
view the essential and the non-essential elements 
in religious experience, and shows the differ- 
ence between them, must have value. Those 
who are studying the problem of religious ex- 
perience from the point of view of accurate in- 
vestigation are feeling their way toward an end 
which must be worth the while. Expert psychol- 
ogists are working at the problem, and should 
be encouraged in their task. All answers 
should be sent to the address appended to the 
questions which follow. [EDITOR.] 


Although the religious life is a world of many 
inscrutable mysteries, careful and extended ob- 
servations may throw much light on many ob- 
scure points. It is in this hope that the follow- 
ing questions are sent forth with an earnest ap- 
peal to all those who have at heart the welfare 
of religion. It is not an altogether easy task to 
give an account of one’s religious life; but each 
question need not be answered, and even the 
negative answer, “I do not LoS aay, be of 
considerable value. 

It is of the highest importance’ that one’s 
actual experiences be accurately expressed. Not 
that which mzght or should be experienced, but 
that which really makes up our actual ae 
life, should be stated. 

By the phrase, “religious practices,” as used in 
the questions, we mean every kind of religious 
expression, every means used by the religious 
spirit to express itself. The phrase includes 
private as well as public devotions, whether con- 
ventional or not. The questions are therefore 
addressed to all those who, in any sense what- 
soever, recognize something in themselves which 
they are willing to call religious. 

The name of the correspondent may be sent 
on a separate sheet of paper: it will in every 
case be kept secret. 

t. (2) Do you usually realize the reasons 
which prompt you to religious practices? What 
are they? 

(6) Why, to what end, for what purpose do 
you perform devotional exercises, be they private 
or public? 

2. What circumstances, what places, what ob- 
jects, and what periods of your life incline you 
most strongly to religious practices? Can you 
say why it is so? 

3. State what you consider to be the most 
characteristically religious among your experi- 
ences. Describe these experiences as minutely 
as possible. ‘ 

4. Have you never, in the course of your life, 
taken for religious certain feelings, emotions, or 
thoughts which later on you clas8ed as non- 
religious ?\ If so, give a few instances. 

5. How do you distinguish religious from non- 
religious feelings, thoughts, and actions? Can 
you say what are the likenesses and the dissem- 
blances between them? [Illustrate the distinc- 
tion by some concrete examples. 

6. In what religious atmosphere have you 
been brought up? What form of religion do 
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you prefer? Are you now a communicant or 
non-communicant church member, or are you 
out of sympathy with churches in general ? 
Have you strong religious needs? If you have 
not already named them when answering ques- 
tion 1,do so now. Do they play an important 
réle in your life ? 

7. Give your name, sex, approximate age, 
and your occupation. Add your address, if you 
choose. ProF. JAMES H. LzuBa, 


Bryn Mawr College. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


Welcomed Prophecy. 


BY ALICE CROSSETTE HALL. 


~ The day shuts down enwrapped in all the gloom 

Which clings perforce to March’s cheerless reign, 
Through woodland gray and o’er the sombre plain 

There’s not the faintest hint of summer bloom, 

Nor in my heart for joy is any room, 
When, suddenly, from out the drizzling rain 
There comes the robin’s dear familiar strain, 

Spring’s harbinger pronouncing Winter’s doom, 


Now all seems changed, the season as my mood ; 
While I, in fancy, see her passing by, — 

The year’s fair queen with all her tuneful brood,— 
And you, most welcomed prophet, sitting high 

On some green-mantled giant of the wood, 
And singing out your heart to June’s blue sky. 


Impressions of Probation Work. 


At the bottom of the probation idea is the 
recognition that criminals are not a class by 
themselves, but human beings of the same 
general make-up as the rest of the world,—men 
and women many of whom prefer to do right, 
but who either are especially susceptible to 
certain temptations or who have been led into 
evil by an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances. Let him who is without sin among us 
speak of a criminal “class.” As long as much 
fraud and dishonesty prosper at large, while 
petty offences which chance to be overt must 
be punished, there can be no criminal class as 
distinct from the rest of the community. The 
only line that can be drawn is pathological, and 
even that is not clear-cut. Insane, feeble- 
minded, and epileptic malefactors, all whose 
neurotic condition renders them incapable of 
self-control, are subjects for medical care, not 
penal. 

It is a remarkable fact that the thought of 
miserable prisoners, whose sins are often no 
greater, though more apparent than those of 
others, far from awakening a sense of kinship 
with their weakness, but serves to fill many 
persons with a glow of satisfaction that they 
are not as other men are. Self-satisfaction is so 
comfortable a padding in the journey through 
this prickly world that it seems ungenerous to 
disturb its pleasant influence. The contempt 
on which this feeling is based, however, accounts 
for the fact that offenders are too frequently 
treated in a way calculated to draw out their 
worst. When the early environment, the social, 
and economic conditions that foster the criminal 
are taken into consideration, it is only an over- 
whelming pity that can be felt for him. “So- 
ciety prepares the crime. The criminal is but 
the instrument that executes it,” says Quetelet. 

The most obvious example of this is prostitu- 
tion. It is never claimed that the social evil, 
which has existed from time immemorial, and 
which still flourishes undiminished in spite of 
laws and preacher, is wholly accounted for by 
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the determined wickedness of a certain pro- 
portion of women. When the wages paid to 
women are sufficient to insure reasonable com- 
forts and pleasures, when innocent pleasures 
are readily available, when men and women 
have the same respect for women that they have 
for men, when, in short, fine and just feeling 
prevails in every part of society, morality of 
act will follow, and not till then, This evil, 
like all vice and crime, is an outward sign that 
the race—not the convicted individuals alone, 
but the race—has a long road to travel toward 
civilizatiop, and that the gentle’ art of living 
happily together, though not unrevealed, is yet 
unrealized. To attempt to trace the causes of 
transgression of even a single prisoner makes 
the brain dizzy. The wretched little woman 
arrested for being helplessly drunk, with her 
woful plea of sickness and the one drugged 
glass, may look back to the discovery of gold in 
the Klondike in conjunction with a husband 
craving relief from the monotony of unremit- 
ting toil as the primary occasion of her down- 
fall. 

But, whatever the conclusions with regard to 
aggregates, to any one with a heart the interest 
in the individual is always supreme. When an 
individual is in question, there is but one course 
open. An offender who wishes or who can be 
induced to wish to leave his life of uncontrol 
should find the way made easy. If ten sinners 
in the city desire to do better, the opportunity 
should be waiting for ten’s sake. The unfore- 
seen and far-reaching results that attend the 
insignificant acts of insignificant persons may 
swell the ten to the magnitude of a social force. 

The effort in placing prisoners on probation 
is to discriminate between those whose habits 
have become so confirmed that they can be im- 
proved only, if at all, by a continued detention, 
in a reformatory institution, and those who, 
having but started on the broad way, may be 
set aright by wise oversight. While this law 
was originally intended for first offenders, it 
may often be extended with benefit to persons 
who have been arrested before. In fact, in the 
case of disorderly women there is quite as 
much, if not more, encouragement in working 
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with the older ones, as the young, attractive 
girls are held to their exciting life by companions 
reluctant to let them go. 

When it is considered how large a proportion 
of prisoners sentenced to a workhouse repeat 
their offence to be returned for punishment 
again and again, the efficacy of this method of 
checking misdemeanors is open to question, It 
undoubtedly has some deterrent effect; but, so 
far as the influence on the person sentenced is 
concerned, it must often be worse than xj/, 
Until the prisoner is hardened by habit, the 
associations of a workhouse are necessarily de- 
grading. If aman placed on probation keeps 
the conditions of his freedom, it does not argue 
that the more lenient treathhent was thrown 
away because he is arrested again. 

He has shown that he can control himself 
under the common temptations of life as well as 
in an institution where inducements to wrong- 
doing are at their lowest figure and where 
control is imposed upon him from without. 
The comparative gain in will-power is enor- 
mous. Aslong asso gentle a measure serves to 
keep a man straight, there is no reason why he 
should not be placed on probation a number of 
times. 

For obvious reasons, work for women prison- 
ers is subject to discouragement that does not 
attend work for men. While the public senti- 
ment that ostracizes a woman who has lost her 
integrity unquestionably keeps many women virt- 
uous, it is equally certain that it degrades still 
further those who have once crossed the line. 

Self-respect is dependent to an irrational ex- 
tent on the opinion of the world. Is not the in- 
dignant cry, “I’m a lady,” a feeble effort to save 
poor, wounded self-respect? “I’m a good 
woman: I never done nothing wrong,” sobbed 
repeatedly a miserable wife, fallen again a prey 
to the desire to stimulate an enfeebled constitu- 
tion, and pleading chastity in default of temper- 
ance. With stronger health, this woman’s hab- 
its improved. She finally succeeded in saving a 
tidy sum of money as a surprise for her thrifty 
husband. “He was so pleased he kissed me,’’ 
she said, her face radiant. Her opinion of her 
possibilities began to rise with his appreciation. 


IN BRIGHT BRASS. 


Not in a long time have we needed adjectives 
Even. through 
the roughness of a newspaper picture you may 
catch something of the artistic beauty of this 


so badly as we need them now. 


latest triumph of the brass-monger. 
The lines are exceedingly graceful. 
a high order was responsible for this design. 


many (especially ladies) will appreciate. 


The bedsteads are of the heaviest tubular 
On this there has been applied 
the stoutest lacquer finish. They will last for a 
Costing a little more at first, they will be far cheaper in the end than 


brass throughout. 


century of service. 
any other construction. 
Canal Street prices. 


Genius of 
The 
frame is low to the floor, and this is a virtue which 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Experience with prisoners gives an awful ap- 
preciation of the blind fatuity with which society 
breeds enemies for itself. There is nothing that 
rankles like a sense of injustice; and the worst 
of it is that, if a man is powerless to wreak his 
venom on the person who injured him, he passes 
it on to the first opportune third party who 
comes in his way. It is an injustice to lock a 
man up merely because he cannot secure bonds 
to pay alimony ordered by the court. If he is 
willing to give a definite weekly sum for the 
benefit of his wife and children, on their account 
as much as his own he ought to have this 
chance, under sufficient supervision to insure 
the fulfilment of the court’s decree. Out of 
nineteen cases of abandonment which the 
writer has had in her charge, but two have thus 
far disobeyed instructions. It is unjust to hold 
a prisoner for a fine in cases in which there is a 
_ probability that the fine will be paid within a 
reasonable time if the man can go right out to 
work. Here, again, conditional liberty works 
better results all around. 

Slowly and painfully, people come to a realiz- 
ation that Christianity is not a visionary and 
impossible ideal, but the practical way for men 
to get along together. In spite of the experi- 
ence of one age after another that harshness 
and violence teach bloody instructions, the old 
deification of brute force persists, and is an- 
swerable for full half the crime in the world. 
The man who has unnecessarily served seven 
months for abandonment, or the workman who 
has been held a number of days for a fine he 
might have been able to pay, leaves prison with 
a grievance. It may be ill-defined; but itis there, 
and somebody has got to pay. Aggression be- 
gets opposition, and then is applauded for its 
energy in overcoming its own offspring. Gentle- 
ness smooths the way, obstacles vanish, and, 
though more forceful than brute force, its un- 
apparent triumphs win tardy faith. 

The feeling awakened by probation work is 
wonder at the good way rare qualities are 
preserved in the midst of degraded surround- 
ings and in spite of a degraded life. Go among 
those who are considered to be the lowest to 
learn respect for human nature.—Ada Eliot, in 
Charities. 


Travelling Libraries for the South. 


The Lend a Hand Book Mission continues to 
minister to a large class of people in the South 
who have good capabilities and warm hearts, but 
who lack mental opportunities. I have just re- 
turned from my annual trip there, accompanied 
by my assistant, Miss Anna E. Wood. > 

In meeting women’s clubs and members of 
other organizations, we find interest strongly 
directed to the need of free public libraries. 
Measures have been taken by leading people to 
obtain them in some of the large cities, and the 
influence of this progressive movement has 
reached aspiring persons even in remote re- 
gions; and they, too, are ambitious to derive 
the pleasure and knowledge which come from 
the companionship of good authors. 

Applications are received not only for the 
gift of second-hand books, magazines, and 
papers, but we are constantly solicited for aid 
in starting and in re-enforcing libraries in small 
towns, where the inhabitants are struggling to 
help themselves. 

Some of the women’s clubs have introduced 
travelling libraries, which are an exceedingly 
important part of their work. These usually 
consist of sixty or more volumes, one-half being 
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devoted to children. A library is placed in a 
small village, and at the end of four months is 
conveyed to another equally needy community. 
The energetic efforts of women’s clubs are reap- 
ing an abundant harvest. They are overwhelmed 
with requests for the use of these libraries, and 
the far-reaching good they are doing is shown in 
the enthusiastic interest in reading which they 
have awakened. A greater number of libraries 
is required than they possess. 

Our Southern coworkers need heavy and 
immediate re-enforcements. Public and Sunday- 
‘school libraries at the North are ®onstantly 
being replenished. What becomes of the old 
books? Remember that sixty volumes, al- 
tho ugh the covers are worn and soiled, if the 
reading is good, will constitute one travelling 
library. I hope fifty can be furnished this 
spring. 

Good books are also needed for a reform 
school, also those on domestic science adapted 
to an industrial school for white girls. A re- 
quest has just come for two travelling libraries 
for colored children. 

The freight must be prepaid by the donors. 
Please write me what you wish to contribute, 
and I will reply, giving information as to what 
person and place in the South the reading should 
be directed. 

Are there not Sunday-schools and individuals 
who will give generous numbers of books to 
relieve the mental hunger of men, women, and 
children held down by restricted conditions, who 
turn to us in the hope that we may lend them 
a helping hand? SARAH P. BRIGHAM, 

Lend a Hand Office. 


1 BEAcon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The Easter number of Avery Other Sunday is 
filled with appropriate pictures, poems, and 
stories. The large illustration which covers the 
first page is something out of theordinary. The 
editor of Every Other Sunday, like all other 
editors, it is to be supposed, receives comments 
of a mingled critical and commendatory charac- 
ter. For those comments which are honest, 
even though critical, any editor must be thank- 
ful. “Our antagonists are our helpers.” So 
also are our friends our “helpers.” A_ letter 
from a teacher in Baltimore contains so much 
sound sense as well as friendly sentiment, I feel 
like sharing it with my readers. A great deal 
of it applies to many things in life besides Avery 
Other Sunday. The letter is as follows : — 


“My dear Editor,—J have been telling my 
boys in the Sunday-school this morning that it is 
a very good habit to practise the art of letting 
one’s friends know when one is pleased with 
them. To be sure, this is a ‘fine art,’ and at- 
tended with many difficulties and dangers; but 
these only help to prove its value. I can testify 
from experience to the far-reaching effects of 
even very slight bits of commendation from 
parent or teacher, or playmate or friend. Why 
should we be so ready, as a rule, to impart our 
unfavorable criticism, and”so careless ‘about be- 
stowing the honest criticism, which, if spoken, 
would be a kind, appreciative, or gracious 
word? 

“And so, acting on the theory that one should 
seize all favorable opportunities to practise what 
one with honest conviction preaches, lest the 
power for such action becomes atrophied, I 
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want you to know of my friendly feeling toward 
the editor of Hvery Other Sunday. Though bur- 
dened with the mass of books, magazines, and 
papers, past and present, I yet find time to read 
most of Every Other Sunday. It seems to be 
meeting wonderfully well the need it attempts 
to supply. Like the ‘grown-up’ religious papers, 
it is turning away from the old ideal of ‘goody- 
goody’ literature (?), and in the grace and viril- 
ity of its pages it is a fitting introduction for the 
many-sided interest in life which it is our aim to 
arouse in the young people of the Sunday- 
school. 

“I often find it of assistance, too, in providing 
the younger members of the classes here at the 
week-day school with suitable pieces for reading 
and speaking. 

“Wishing you continued and increasing suc- 


cess, I remain, 
: “Very cordially yours, ' 


“os aswel 


I do not think Ishould have put the preceding 
letter in, sweet as it is to the editorial taste, but 
for two reasons, one to confirm the statement 
of the writer, that it is agood thing to practise 
the fine art of letting our friends know when we 
enjoy something they have done or said. I 
think life would be much more interesting and 
happy if this custom were broadened. Some 
persons think that praise means flattery, and 
that commendation is hypocrisy. How this can 
be I do not understand, because the approval of 
something meritorious is as genuine as the con- 
demnation of something that is disliked. There 
is reality and sincerity all around. 

The second motive sprung from another 
source: I think it well now and then to call the 
attention of our Unitarian families to the exist- 
ence of Every Other Sunday. It makes no 
great pretence, but it faithfully fills a distinct 
place. I hear very frequently of its service in 
public schools and its helpfulness in class-work. 
It has to compete with a mass of popular publi- 
cations; but, in spite of that, I think it has a 
reason for being. That reason is not because it 
is a Unitarian publication and a messenger to 
our Unitarian Sunday-schools. The matter in 
it bears no label, and its possibilities are not 
denominational alone. The chief aim is to 
furnish reading matter for young people and 
adults which contains a religious and moral 
quality, rationally and attractively expressed. 
Nature, play, experience, and the like must be 
translated into terms interestingly moral and 
Spiritual. It is not an easy task; but, thanks to 
the numerous writers who co-operate with the 
editor, there seems to be some satisfactory 
results, 

I am not pleading at the present moment for 
a larger subscription list, though that is desirable, 
but wish to emphasize the opportunity parents, 
ministers, and teachers have to make greater 
use of Zvery Other Sunday in certain directions. 
Not infrequently I have found a large number 
of copies of the paper undistributed and unused 
in Sunday-schools. This, beyond question, is a 
waste of good material. I advise Sunday- 
schools to maintain a judicious distribution of the 
paper. It is usually taken in bundles and given 
out, sometime’ not with due discretion. Beyond 
the bounds of the Sunday-school itself are 
many sources to which it could go with benefit. 
I have many more demands for it than I can 
meet as a missionary and free agent. 

All this comes back again to the first thing I 
stated in this column, that the Easter number 
of Every Other Sunday has a great variety of 
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ter’s goods to the extent of fifty measures of 
oil, supposing that he gains for himself an equal 
amount of good will from the debtor, half of 
whose debt he has cancelled. A second debtor, 
when asked to state the amount of his obliga- 
tion, answers, “An hundred measures of wheat.” 
This man also is bidden by the steward, 
“Take thy hand, and write fourscore.” Here, 
again, the steward wastes his master’s goods to 
the extent ‘of twenty measures of wheat, gaining 
for himself thereby corresponding obligation 
from the debtor now in his favor. Thus estab- 
lished in the good graces of these two men, the 
steward presents himself to his master and 
renders an account of his stewardship. Now 
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life attended by unmeasured blessing. Such are 
the fruits of obedience to the higher law. 
Faithfulness in small things. The average 
man,— remember he is very much in the major- 
ity in the world,— whose life is not marked ‘by 
great opportunities, whose career in life gives 
him no chance to prove himself faithful in great 
things, is promised the same kind of reward 
which the leaders of men receive, if he prove 
himself worthy of trust. If he is faithful to con- 
science and to duty, he is truly great. Jesus saw 
no difference between two men, one perhaps 
prominent in public life and the other concealed, 
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reading matter specially adapted to the Easter 
sentiment. We are well aware that Easter is 
often misinterpreted and misunderstood. Every 
Other Sunday has attempted in its columns to 
set forth the true, helpful meaning of Easter. 
In the form of attractive picture and story are 
educational truths which the young people ought 
to know. What is true of the Easter number 
is true of all the other numbers, presupposing 
that Zvery Other Sunday is true to its aim. 
EpwarD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 


rt 
Anion. comes the surprise. The lord commends the 
steward for his wisdom, saying that “the sons 
NOTES. of this world are for their own generation wiser 


than the sons of light.” The object of Jesus in 
putting these words into the mouth of the 
master is to teach his disciples, indeed all of his 


On Friday, March 7,a rally was held at the 
Unitarian church of Winchester, Mass., to con- 


sider the formation of a South Middlesex Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions. 
Delegates were present from most of the unions 
in that district, and the Federation was enthusi- 
astically organized. ‘ 

The officers elected were: Mr. Frederic Mel- 
cher, Newton Centre, president; Mr. Roger 
Greeley, Lexington, vice-president; Miss Edith 
Melvin, Concord, secretary; Mr. George B. 
Spurr, Winchester, treasurer. 

Another union has joined the national organ- 
ization the past week, so that our number is 
growing. This society is in Pittsfield, Mass., 
and was formed this winter. The secretary is 
Miss Alice F. Sargent, 26 Willis Street, Pitts- 
field, Mass. ‘Let us all extend a cordial welcome 
to the “Pittsfield Society,” as it calls itself. 

Topic for April 6: “The Power of Small 
Things.” Zech. iv. 10; Luke xvi. Io. 


FAITHFULNESS IN SMALL THINGS. 


BY ALBERT WILLARD CLARK. 


‘‘He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much ; and he that is unrighteous in a very little is un- 
righteous in much,””—LUuKE xvi. to. 

These words of Jesus which appear in the par- 
able of the provident steward, Luke xvi. 1-13, 
state a great principle of life. Indeed, nearly all 
of the parables in the teaching of Jesus have 
the same vital application to human conduct. 
The story of this steward runs that he was found 
to be wasting his master’s goods. When sum- 
moned to render an. account of himself under 
penalty of losing his stewardship, he questions 
in his mind, saying, “What shall I do?” The 
problem concerns his means of livelihood. 
Having been accustomed to the work of an 
overseer, as steward, he deems himself unfit to 
dig as a common laborer; and his pride makes 
him ashamed to beg. The way out of the 
difficulty soon appears. He resolves to use his 
power while still in office to provide a new stew. 
ardship for himself, following the discharge 
which he fully expects. Thatis, he means to 
use his master’s goods for his own future gain. 
He means to waste still more of his lord’s riches, 
thereby bribing his way into the good graces of 
those from whom at a later time he will demand 
employment. Following this plan, he summons 
his master’s debtors before him, saying to the 
first, “How much owest thou my lord?” The 
debtor answers, “An hundred measures of oil.” 
“Thereupon the steward replies, “Take thy bond, 
and sit down quickly and write fifty.” Here, it 
is clear, the unfaithful steward wastes his mas- 


followers, whom he designates as “sons of the 
light,” that in some ways the children of the 
world are worthy of imitation. The point of 
the matter is the degree of forethought shown 
by the scheming steward. In this there is 
a subtle suggestion that “the sons of the king- 
dom” were affected with “a certain other-world- 
liness of mind.” Going on, Jesus bids his 
hearers “make friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that, when it shall fail, they 
may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.” 
The mammon of unrighteousness is the love of 
gold. Nowcomes the double lesson of the text: 
“He that is faithful in a very little is faithful 
also in much, and he that is unrighteous in 
a very little is unrighteous also in much.” This 
is plain enough. Jesus continues, “If ye have 
not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, 
who will submit to your trust the true riches? 
And, if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another’s, who will give you that which is 
your own?” the point in all this being, as 
Jesus emphatically declares, faithfulness under- 
lies all the dealings of men, whether they be 
righteous or unrighteous. Jesus knew and re- 
cognized even “the honor that prevails among 
thieves.” Every practical lesson, every parable 
taught by Jesus, contained some spiritual mean- 
ing; and now we come to the real purpose. 
“No servant can serve two masters; for either 
he will hate the one and love the other, or else 
he will hold to the one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

Some, misunderstanding this parable, have 
given it false interpretation. The fundamental 
characteristic of all parabolic teaching is that 
the parable serves only to illustrate some partic- 
ular truth. As analogies never walk on all 
fours, so the parable never travels that way. 
Jesus does not have the master commend the 
unrighteous servant for his trickery, but for his 
shrewdness and worldly foresight. When Jesus 
applies this to his disciples, properly enough he 
bids them make friends by.means of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, meaning that they are 
to use their riches not selfishly, but for the good 
of others, thereby promoting the interests of the 
higher life of the soul, which rests not upon the 
pleasure gained from the possession of worldly 
riches. The next emphasis falls upon unfaith- 
fulness to trust, the lesson being that the selfish 
and unrighteous use of riches is the sure indica- 
tion of spiritual poverty, The man who fulfils 
his trust and uses righteously the possessions of 
others committed to his care is the faithful 
steward, and his faithfulness is a condition of 
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What do you want in a breakfast 
food? 

First thing, perhaps, it must taste 
It must have a distinct flavor 
It must not be insipid 


good. 
of its own. 
and “mushy.” 

Second, it must be nutritious, to 
carry us along with the day’s expen- 
diture of nerves and energy. 

Third, it must be easily digested 
and assimilated. 


MALT 
BREAKFAST FOOD 


more than any other cereal food 
meets these requirements. It does 
us little good to say so, and you no 
good merely to listen. Won’t you 
try our food? It will give you a new 
idea of cereal food. Good for every 
member of the family, for every meal, 
but particularly for brain-workers and 
growing children. Sold by all grocers. 
Served at most good hotels. 


“Breakfast Menus for a Month” 


by the world’s most noted cooks, free 
on request. 

A half-pound sample free on re- 
ceipt of six cents for postage. 


The Malted Cereals Co, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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aS most men are, in the humbler walks of pri- storm of sleet and rain, fifty members congre- 
vate life, both of whom were faithful to their gated to listen to the discussion of a most timely 
service in the kingdom of God. This kind of topic, “The Newspaper —at Home and Abroad.” 
faithfulness requires of a man only that he do| Mrs. William S. Burton, an honorary member 
the best and noblest thing he is capable of do-| of this Alliance, and president pro tem. of the 
ing, on’y that he be true to himself and to bis | New York League of Unitarian Women, gave 
fellow-men. Great moral heroism marks the® the opening address on the “American News- 
life, whether conspicuous or retired, that is faith- paper: Its Legitimate Field.” Newspaperdom, 
ful in small things. Small things are the details |in the early days of colonial history, with its 
of life, and the perfection of details is indispensa- few and costly editions, was contrasted with that 
bly necessary to the success and perfection of | of to-day, when the United States leads the 
human lives. The well-rounded life is made so, world in this department of industry. The ad- 
by virtue of its perfection in the little things, the | vantages of the newspaper ;are self-evident. 
minor parts of the perfect whole indeed, but| A fuller life is given to the individual, and this 
none the less important on that account. Seen | is the aim of all education and social evolution. 
or unseen, small or great, every part of a noble} Leading newspaper articles, which are in the 
organ contributes to its song. Seen or unseen, | main ideal, constitute a powerful force in polit- 
small or great, ev.ry slightest act plays a part| ical crises and international disputes; and the 
in the conduct of life, and in some way or other | best journalism of the country is a bulwark in 
stamps an impress upon the final result. There-| national storm and stress. That there are evils 
fore attend, be faithful in the lesser things of |in the present system is also evident; for com- 
life; for thereby shall you become great, and, if | mercial rivalry in the press world has led to 
fortune call you to serve high ends, your great-| extension of the imaginative power in reporters, 
ness will be the more enduring in that it rests | whereby truth is perverted and the sanctity of 
upon your faithfulness to things of small estate.| the home destroyed. Advertising, also, comes 
in for a share of condemnation. Great as this 
art of modern journalism has become, it yet fails 
to satisfy: the demands of the best sentiment in 
the community. The evils of advertising, 
wherein private diseases are detailed, clairvoy- 
ance, and other charlatanism noted; the whole- 
sale publication of crime, giving suggestive 
details of suicidal acts, criminal trials and exe- 
cutions,—all these psychologically affect the 
moral temperature of the country at large, 
injuring especially the young of both sexes. 
“We have yet,” declares Mrs. Burton, “to see 
our ideal newspaper, though there are tentative 
efforts in that direction.” 

Mrs. Herbert Heyn, also a member of the 
Alliance, spoke on “The Foreign Newspaper : 
The Value of a Free Press.” Mrs. Heyn said 
that there had been a paternalism of the press 
abroad since the time of Richelieu, and this 
censorship was at the present time a control- 
ling influence in Continental journalism. We 
find there no flaming head-lines, no extras, and 
a superior character in the advertising matter. 
The censorship not only suppresses editorial 
comment on governmental procedure, but elim- 
inates from the daily column all that which 
tends to degrade morally, so that the latest 
scandal or criminal action is given to the public 
as bare fact, without elaboration or comment. 
This ethical paternalism has a beneficial effect 
upon the masses, and we find abroad little 
demand for sensationalism and notoriety. We 
much regret the restriction that is placed upon 
the press with regard to the expression of pop- 
ular opinion on affairs of national import; but 
we may well emulate the Old World in its respect 
for the proprieties, its reverence for constituted 
authority, and its recognition that liberty of 
speech dues not mean license, which often leads 
to anarchy and its dread coadjutor, assassi- 
nation. 

Mrs. Heyn’s remarks were listened to with 
great appreciation. At the close Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas, president of the Alliance, stated that an 
ideal paper, combining the perfection of Ameri- 
can and foreign journalism, was about to be 
started in Austria; and it would be interesting 
to watch this new movement from a financial 
as well as an ethical standpoint. 

The social hour which followed gave an 
opportunity to all to meet and thank the 
speakers for one of the most interesting and 
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Announcements. 


Rev. Charles H. Place, formerly of Gardner, 
Mass., will be installed as pastor of First 
Church (Unitarian) in Waltham Tuesday even- 
ing, April 1, at 7.30. Train leaves Boston at 
6.45. Returning, leave Waltham at ro and 
10.14. 


Meetings. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s Al- 
liance Branches will hold the last meeting of 
the season on Thursday, April 3, at rf A.M., at 
the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street. Brief 
reports are expected from the secretary of each 
Branch. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union of 
Boston will be held in the Second Church vestry 
on Monday, March 31, at 10.30 A.M. Subject of 
consideration, ‘““The Minister and the Ministry.” 
Speakers, Messrs. H. G. Spaulding, H. C. 
Parker, J. C. Duncan, F. W. Pratt, W. S. Jones, 
and B. R. Bulkeley. Lunch will be served at 
the close of the meeting at 25 cents each. L. R. 
Daniels, Recorder. 


Worcester, Mass.— Regular meeting of 
the Worcester League of Unitarian Women 
was held in the South Unitarian Church on 
February 19, with Mrs. Weatherly, president, 
in the chair. An invitation was extended the 
league from the Worcester Conference ta take 
charge of the afternoon of the May meeting to 
be held in Bolton, Mass., which invitation was 
accepted, and a committee appointed to take 
the matter in hand. Topic for the day was 
“Toleration.” (1) “In Social Life,” by Mrs. 
Sidney Reeve; (2) “In Religion,” by Miss 
Euroda Hay; (3) “In Politics,” by Mrs. Homer 
Lewis. After the papers a letter was read from 
Mr. Crehore, who is assisting Mr. and Mrs. 
Dukes in their missionary work in~ Shelter 
Neck, NC. There were seventy present. Col- 
lection amounted to $7. Sarah H. Davis, 
Secretary. 


Women’s Alliance.— The Lenox Avenue 
Unitarian Church Branch Alliance met on Fri- 
day, February 21, when, in the midst of a driving 
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instructive meetings of the year. A.M. Doug- 


las, Corresponding Secretary. 


Conferences. 


Channing Conference.— The seventy- sec- 
ond sessiun of the Channing Conference will be 
held April 1 and 2 with the First Congregational 
Society at New Bedford. The conference ser- 
mon will be given by Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D. Essays and addresses by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, D.D., and others. The churches of the 
conference should not fail to send representa- 
tives to this meeting. John M. Wilson, Secre- 


tary. 
Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: On Thursday, 
March 27, communion service will be at 8 
o’clock in the evening; and a service will also 
be held on Good Friday, March 28, at 11 A.M. 
The mid-week Wednesday noon service April 2 
will be conducted by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 


Church of the Disciples: Easter service at 
10.30, with sermon by Rev. S, A. Eliot, D.D. 
Easter communion, “The Festival of Immor- 
tality,” at 11.45. Open to all. 

The Church of the Disciples, after prelimi- 
nary consideration of the advisability of selling 
the present building, has now secured the option 
upon an admirable lot suitable for a new church 
building in the Back Bay Fens. The actual pur- 
chase cannot be considered until the annual 
meeting of the church, when it is probable some 
definite action will be taken. 


Theodore Parker Memorial: A union temper- 
ance meeting of South End churches was held 
at this place on Monday evening, the 17th in- 
stant, in behalf of the new bill pending before 
the legislature, granting local option to the eight 
natural districts of Boston. This bill was 
framed by the recently organized Boston Tem- 
perance Federation. Its purpose is to grant 
to the outlying districts of Boston, such as 
Roxbury, Dorchester, West Roxbury, Charles- 
town, Brighton, Jamaica Plain, and Allston, the 
privilege of voting separately for or against 
license. The meeting was presided over by 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, pastor of the Parker Me- 
morial, and participated in by representatives of 
ten or twelve different South End churches. 
Among the speakers were Rev. Dr. McElveen, 
Dr. Loomis, Dr. Knight, and W. S. Kelsey of the 
Congregational body, Dr. Charles E. Davis of 
the Tremont Street Methodist Church, Dr. Mc- 
Daniel of the Barnard Memorial, and Rev. Dr. 
Morgan and Eugene Webster of Jamaica 
Plain. , 


Burlington, Vt.—Rev. Joel H. Metcalf: 
The ninety-third annual meeting of the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society has just 
been held, and shows a healthy condition of this 
historic parish. The treasurer reports receipts 
amounting to $5,600, and a surplus over regular 
running expenses of $280. Two houses have been 
built on church land from trust funds, at a cost of 
$6,400. Besides this, $575 has been spent upon 
repairs to the church. The contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association shows a small 
increase evtry year, amounting now to $344, 
though two collections were taken in six months 
to bring our offering in the fall, when the Asso- 
ciation needs it most. The pastor’s report 
shows a church activity along many lines,—in 
“Unity,” the Young People’s Union, Sunday- 
school, the Women’s Alliance, and Post-office 
Mission, which has just been started with great 
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promise. The parish in Burlington, under its 
present minisier, has increased very much in 
size during the last nine years. It has grown 
from one hundred and thirteen families to the 
two hundred and twenty-five at the present time. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Rev. Minot J. Savage 
preached to a large congregation in Appleton 
Chapel on Sunday evening, March 23, from the 
text, “Acquit you like men.” 


Derby, Conn.—Rev. William S. Morgan: 
After laboring in Derby, Conn., for three 
months, a church was organized March 3, 1901, 
under the corporate title “The First Unitarian 
Church of Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton,” the 
long name being necessary in consequence of 
the three places being so closely wedded. Sixty 
names represented the charter members ; and, at 
the annual meeting recently held, a membership 
of seventy-two was reported. The need of a 
church in Derby has been amply demonstrated 
by the success already attained; and this, the 
writer firmly believes, is only a pledge of greater 
things to come. 

The census of 1900 gives these places a popu- 
lation of 29,724. Add to this the population of 
the suburbs, and it will represent between thirty- 
five and fcrty thousand souls. There is no 
more desirable place in Connecticut in which 
to establish a liberal church. The Naugatuck 
and Housatonic Rivers afford sufficient power 
for a great variety of manufacture, bringing con- 
stantly into these places elements which tend to 
break up social and religious conservatism. 
And a very significant fact, as far as Unitarian- 
ism is concerned, is that three Congregational 
ministers entered our fellowship from Derby, 
thus paving the way for a broader faith. 

We are at present worshipping in a hall, con- 
fronted with the usual difficulties,—incon- 
venience and a failure to impress a sense cf 
permanence in the minds of the community. 
We need a building. Last October the com- 
mittee of the church set about this matter in a 
quiet way; and the result is a building fund 
amounting to $1,100, $800 of which has been 
paid in. $500 of this amount was sent us 
through the kindness of Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D. We can secure a commodious building 
and lot for about $6,000. Through the help of 
generous friends and by our own strenuous 
efforts we trust shortly to be in a good working 
condition, for we feel that no labor or money 
can be more profitably expended than in giving 
permanence to this new church. 


Kennebunk, Me.—A call has been ex- 
tended by the Unitarian society here to Rev. 
F. R. Lewis of Middleboro, Mass.; and it is 
understood that Mr. Lewis will accept. 


Lawrence, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Thomas Robjent: The church has been 
thoroughly renovated, reshingled, and painted. 
Interior decorations have been most tastefully 
finished, giving a cheerful aspect. The whole 
expenditure has been a little less than $1,500, 
which was raised by subscription among the 
members of the society. A very hearty and 
most encouraging response has been given to 
the earnest efforts of the new minister, Mr. 
Robjent. The attendance at church has very 
much increased. An admirable sermon a little 
while ago on “Why do not Men go to Church ?” 
aroused great interest in the community. 

Lowell, Mass.— The recent dinner here of 
the Merrimack Valley Unitarian Club brought 
together men of Manchester, Nashua, Tyngs- 
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boro, Haverhill, and Lowell. Rev. Charles ‘T. 
Billings was asked to preside and Rev. William 
Brown to say grace. Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
of the Theodore Parker Memorial; Boston, was 
the principal speaker of the evening; and he 
held for an hour the close attention of the fifty 
men assembled to learn of him about our “In- 
ternational Allies‘and the Liberal Christian 
Churches of Europe.” After Mr. Wendte, Rev. 
Charles J. Staples and Rev. George E. Littlefield 
spoke briefly. It is hoped that Concord, N.H., 
and Lawrence will be represented at the next 
meeting, as this club is an attempt to bring the 
Unitarian churches of the Merrimack Valley into 
affiliation, that they may consider the changed 
social: and industrial conditions which have 
overtaken them. p 

The committee having in hand the organiza- 
tion of the club consisted of Hon. G, Byron 
Chandler of Manchester, Rev. Herbert Mott of 
Nashua, and Hon. Frederic A. Fisher of Low- 
ell. It reported a constitution, which was 
adopted, and the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year, who were elected: Hon. G. Byron 
Chandler of Manchester, president; Hon. John 
F. Stark, of Nashua, vice-president; Rev. 
George C. Wright, of Lowell, secretary and 
treasurer. Y ; 

The next meeting will be held in Nashua. 
The surplus funds are in savings.bank. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing'Memorial Church : 
Rev. Charles H. Porter read his resignation on 
Sunday, March 23, expressing his intention to 
retire from the ministry. Mr. Porter came to 
Newport from Hingham, Mass., two years ago. 


Ottawa—cChurch of Our Father: This is 
the church planted in the capital of Canada by 
Rev. Albert Walkley a little over a year ago. 
After his work was done, Mr. Walkley remained 
only long enough to see that the church had a 
suitable successor when he left to take up the 
work elsewhere. Those who are identified with 
the work find it difficult to realize that so much 
has been done in so short atime. Conservative 
as Ottawa is in a theological sense, the institu- 
tion has taken root in a way that can leave no 
doubts as to its permanency. Rev. R. J. Hutch- 
eon, who succeeded Mr. Walkley, is a graduate 
of Queen’s College, Kingston, and, for so young 
a man, a ripe scholar and an able and persua- 
sive preacher. His sermons delivered since his 
installation in January have commanded more 
attention in the daily papers than any. other 
local minister; and there are many evidences 
that his ministry will be successful in every 
sense of the word. The Unity Club in connec- 
tion with the church has. had weekly meetings 
all winter, the programme being a varied one of 
lectures, debates, and social evenings. The 
meetings have all been successful, both in point 
of attendance and the educational and social 
advantages they have produced. The great 
hope of the members,is that they may be- 
come able to become self-sustaining as a church, 
so that the missionary funds may be devoted to 
other purposes and other churches organized. 
Mr. Sutherland points out that in several other 
Canadian cities the time is ripe for organizing 
churches; and, if this can be done, it should be 
the means of giving an impetus to the move- 
ment, as conferences could be held by the 
Canadian ministers which would be a mutual 
benefit, and enable the work to be better 
understood. As it is now, the churches are too 
widely separated to help each other in this 
way. ; ; 
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Business Notices. 


New Dominion Line Steamers.—The two new 
and elegant twin-screw “Merion’’ and ‘‘Haverford,’’ re- 
cently added to the famous Dominion Line squadron, and 
built by Messrs. John Brown & Co., Ltd., of Clydebank, 
Scotland, will, in a measure, enable that popular company 


to accommodate its steadily increasing patronage. While 


not claiming to be of the Greyhound class, sufficient speed 
is maintained to make it worth while to fit them with ex- 
tensive and up-to-date passenger accommodations. These 
steamers are 530 feet long between perpendiculars ; breadth, 
59 feet; depth, 39 feet; and in every respect they are 
models of the ideal floating ocean palace. 

The saloon accommodation is entirely above the shelter 
deck, and is placed in a bridge house, about rso feet long, 
extending the full width of the ship. 

There are large and airy state-rooms for 150 passengers 
along the sides, and a handsome dining saloon at the 
forward end, capable of seating 112 persons. This room 
is in light oak panelling; and a pleasing and novel effect 
is produced by the grouping of the side ports, which are 
arranged in pairs. The upholstery and ornamental fittings 
show excellent taste. At the after end of this bridge house 
a portion is divided off for the engineers’ rooms, with their 
mess-room, bath-room, etc. Overhead is the first saloon 
passengers’ promenade, upon which are placed the officers» 
and captain’s rooms; the entrance hall and ladies’ sitting 
room ina house at the forward end. 

At the after end, abreast of the engines’ casing, is another 
entrance lobby, communicating with a large and comfort- 
able smoking-room on the starboard side and a hand- 
somely finished library on the port side. Over these 
houses come the boat deck and the pilot house and the 
navigating bridge, the latter well protected by steel bul- 
warks. There are eighteen boats in all, of which sixteen 
are life-boats; and, in addition, a sufficient number of life 
belts are provided to supply one to each passenger. Ex- 
cellent lavatory and sanitary accommodation, with hand- 
some enamelled baths, are provided for both sexes; and 
from the after end two companions lead to the promenade 
deck and to a commodious smoking-room. 

The “Haverford” made her initial voyage September 4, 
last year, in the service of the American Line, and makes 
her first sailing from Boston May3. The ‘Merion’ made 
her maiden voyage from Boston Saturday, March 2a. 


The Place to Buy.—Those of our readers who are 
meditating the purchase of a brass bedstead may be grate- 
ful to us for a word which will certainly save them some 
money. The best place in this city to buy a brass bedstead 
is at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street. You are certain of a very superior quality 
of bedstead, and the economy of Canal Street prices is 
very great when it reaches the subject of brass beds. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 21st, Clara Pomeroy Folsom, in her 


27th year. 4 
Md., 20th inst., Mrs. E. A. J. Bixby, 


At Forest Glen 1 
wife of Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby, of Yonkers, N.Y. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Funeral 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Ope Day and Night... + 
‘slephone, Roxbury 72 a7 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 


with the estabtishr ent. 
OPPORTUNITY For a competent missionary woman 

teacher ina colored school. Advan- 
tages: healthy climate, pleasant surroundings, and increas- 
ing pay, if satisfactory. Requirements: aptness to teach, 
capacity and desire for work, a broad and liberal religious 
spirit. Address MArtHa ScHorretp, Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, Aiken, S.C. 


FOR SALE 


a i LUNENBURG, 40 miles from Boston. Electrics 
from Fitchburg 34 hourly. Fine situation, high and 
dry. Large house, 12 rooms, old style; good repair. 
Large barn. 14 acres. Near high school, P.O., and 
churches. Well adapted for summer residence. Apply to 


P.O. Box 1, LUNENBURG. 
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Salem, Ohio.—The ordination and installa- 
tion as pastor of Unity Church of Rev. C. S. S. 


Dutton took place March 6. Rev. H. H. Bar-| 


ber, professor at Meadville Theological School, 


delivered an eloquent sermon upon spiritual | 


service. He afterward offered the ordaining 
prayer. Prof. F. A. Christie, also of Meadville, 
delivered the charge to the minister. Rev. 
L. W. Mason of Pittsburg conducted the 
services, and extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. M. O. Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, 
addressed the people in a stirring appeal for 
loyalty, outlining the duties of relationship to 
church and to pastor. The new pastor pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Santa Cruz, Cal.—A Unitarian church has 
been organized here with sixty-two members. 


Henry Willey, Samuel Leask, S. H. Bailey,’ 


B. F. Booth, and H. W. H. Penniman were 
elected as the board of trustees for the coming 
year. At a subsequent meeting of this board, 
Henry Willey was made president, and H. W.H. 
Penniman secretary and treasurer. Through 


the generosity of Mrs. Frances A. Hackley of: 


New York the society will proceed at once to 
erect a handsome edifice in the Grecian style of 
architecture on the property known as the Wer- 
ner lot, about three hundred feet south of Lin- 
coln Street, on Centre Street. 

The new church building will be dedicated 
without debt in about three months and with 
expenses for the year guaranteed. Until such 
time as the building is ready for occupancy, ser- 
vices will be held in the Native Sons Hall, and 
a collection will hereafter be taken. 

Rev. George W. Stone addressed a large con- 
gregation, Sunday morning, upon “True Re- 
ligion,” and in the evening spoke on “The Use 
of the Imagination in Religion” to an audience 
that completely filled the hall. 

Sterling, Mass.—First Parish, L. Fletcher 
Snapp, minister: In February the first issue of 
a monthly calendar was sent out by the Calendar 
Committee. The items contained in that num- 
ber, and also the March issue, show great activ- 
" ity in the society. The new pastor and his wife 
are now comfortably settled in the renovated 
parsonage. Ata collation and social gathering 
of the men of the parish on March 12, when 
Rev. F. J. Gauld of Leominster gave an address 
upon the “Purpose, Methods, and Achievements 
of Men’s Clubs as an Adjunct to the Religious 
Life,” a Men's Unitarian Club was formed, from 
which much helpful co-operation is anticipated. 


Troy, N.Y.—A call has been extended to 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn of West Somerville, 
Mass., to become pastor of this society. 


Personals. 


We learn with great satisfaction that Rev. 
Howard N. Brown is rapidly regaining strength 
and good health, He expects to be able to take 
part in the Easter service at King’s Chapel, 
and thereafter to resume his regular ministerial 
duties. 


Dr. Vance Smith. 


The death is announced of Rev. George Vance 
Smith, Ph.D., the well-known Unitarian min- 
ister. He was a graduate of London University, 
and was trained for the ministry at Manchester 
College, York, and was afterward tutor and 
theological professor of that college. Subse- 
quently he became minister of St. Saviour-gate 
Unitarian Chapel, York, and from 1876 to 1888 
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was principal of the Presbyterian College at 
Carmarthen. He was a man of considerable 
learning, and published a large number of theo- 
logical works. Among them were “The Prophe- 
cies reJating to Nineveh and the Assyrians” 
(1857), “The Spirit and the Words of Christ,” 
and “The Holy Scriptures of the Old Covenant 
in a Revised Translation” (1874), of which he 
was joint author. 

He will be best remembered as having been 
invited by convocation to join the “company” of 
the revisers of the New Testament, who began 
their meetings in June, 1870. As such _ he ac- 
cepted, after some hesitation, Dean Stanley’s 
invitation to all the “company”? to an adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel on the morning of the first sitting. This 
service led to a loud outcry against such an “act 
of desecration,” and was even described as a 
casting of “pearls before swine,” and a giving of 
“that which is most holy to the dogs.” The 
Upper House of Convocation actually passed 
a resolution that “no person who denies the 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ ought to be 
invited to join either company.” This resolu- 
tion, on being presented in. February, 1871, to 
the Lower House, was the subject of a long and 
keen debate, in which Stanley took the foremost 
part. The result was that the Lower House 
rejected the resolution of the bishops, and con- 
tented itself with regretting that a Unitarian 
should have partaken of the Holy Communion. 
Probably nobody was more surprised at the 
commotion than Dr. Vance Smith himself. In 
later years he stated his opinion that the diffi- 
culty was all on his own side. He had put 
aside his scruples to join “so many to whom I 
looked with sentiments of the greatest respect 
and esteem.” Stanley, in a letter to Hugh 
Pearson, wrote at the time that “surely this, like 
many other ridiculous things, must be withered 
up in the presence of this terrible catastrophe of 
the war”; but the “ridiculous thing” survived 
all the same, and to this day, as a recent corre- 
spondence in a church paper, in which Dr. 
Vance Smith took part, showed quite clearly, 
there are some who regard the Revised Version 
as vitiated by the fact that the Unitarian scholar 
was one of the New Testament ‘‘company.” 
Dr. Vance Smith published,.in 1881, 4 book 
called “Texts and Margins of the Revised New 
Testament affecting Theological Doctrines.” 
He received his Ph.D degree from the Univer- 
sity of Tubinger, and that of D.D. from Jena.— 
London Times. 


John R. Effinger. 


In the death of Rev. John R. Effinger at his 
home in Chicago, March 13, the First Unitarian 
Society has lost a devoted member, the Western 
Sunday School Society an honored president, 
the Western Conference its oldest and best be- 
loved director, and the cause of freedom and 
progress a devout adherent. 

Mr. Effinger was born at Harrisburg, Va., Oct. 
22, 1835, graduated from Dickinson College in 
1855 at age of twenty, and received his Master’s 
degree the following year. Beginning work im- 
mediately as an itinerant Methodist minister in 
the mountains of Virginia, after one year he was 
transferred to Baltimore, where he remained sev- 
eral years. Then he went to Washington, D.C., 
where he had charge of Waugh Chapel, and 
later of the Foundry Church. He remained in 
Washington almost until the close of the war, 
and, though of Southern family, was a strong 
supporter of the Union. 
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The last year of the war, owing to impaired. 


health, he was compelled to give up his work. 
He then went abroad for a year, visiting all parts 
of Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. On his 
return he accepted a pastorate at Lenox, Mass. 5 
and here his thought broadened to such a degree 
that he found himself out of harmony with the 
standards of the Methodist Church. Still yield- 
ing to the entreaties of old Methodist friends, he 
once more returned, to the Baltimore Conference, 
and accepted a charge in Washington again. 
. There, however, the restriction of old form and 
doctrine became unbearable ; and one day he sent 
for his presiding elder, gave up his charge, and 
stepped out of the Methodist pulpit forever, 
still followed by the kindly feeling and most af- 
fectionate regard of all his old friends. 

He then came to Chicago through the influ- 
ence of Dr. Bellows to supply the pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church for a short time, after 
which he accepted an invitation to become min- 
ister of the Unitarian church at Keokuk, Ia. 
He remained in charge for three years, resign- 
_ing on account of impaired health. A year later 
he went to St. Paul, Minn., where he established 
the first Unitarian church in Minnesota. Again 
impaired health compelled him to resign his 
work; and he returned to Iowa, where in connec- 
tion with Dr. Knowles and others he formed the 
Iowa Unitarian Association, of which he became 
secretary, with headquarters in Des Moines, 
where he established a church which still ex- 
ists. His work as secretary here was eminently 
successful, and was the beginning of that re- 
markable missionary work in that State which 
continues to the present time. 

In 1880 he accepted a call to: Bloomington, 
Ill., where he remained until he was elected 
secretary of the Western Conference in 1886. 
He continued in this position until 1892, when 
declining health compelled him to give up his 
work, Since then he has lived quietly in his 
home, always frail, but enjoying a good degree 
of pleasure and comfort in the society of his 
friends and books. He has remained continu- 
ously on the Western Conference Board since 
1886, and has been one of its wisest and most 
trusted advisers. A benign and gracious pres- 
ence, gentle without timidity, fearless, yet always 
tolerant and kindly, his whole life has been a 
benediction, and his end is peace. 

At the funeral Mr. Blake said :— 

“Death points all lessons. If a man have been 
a bad man, his life a history of unfaithfulness or 
selfishness, ’tis sure that death, when it comes, 
will point relentlessly the warning of such a life, 
and make men say to each other, in a sad sum- 
ming up, How much and how far-spreading harm 
a bad man may do! But, if a man have been 
a good man, truthful, helpful, devoted, sincere, 
honest and beneficent, devout of spirit and 
humane of act, then death comes to point the 
bequest of such a life; and men say to each 
other, How great and how wide-circling the good 
that a good man may do! Such a life have we 
left to us in memory by this son of God now 
arisen, and we find death now pointing and 
leading us in the way of beautiful recollections 
which quicken blissful thoughts. 

“Belike it is in continuation of the modesty of 
our friend, the arisen one, that the family have 
told me they wish but few words spoken of 
him: a very little speech is enough, they have 
said, if it be truthful. Very modest he was, 
seeking never any conspicuous place, thinking 
not of ornament or value to himself, retiring, 
unassuming, quiet, unforward, full of respectful- 


sturdy without harshness. 


he hear ill or see ill. 
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ness to listen, never hastening to speak. But he 
was modest without timidity. If his place was 
at the front, he took the front, and shrank not. 
He could assume responsibility quietly. © What- 
ever his post was, he stood to it. If to stand 
sentry alone and hidden, he was content; if to 
lead or command, he was not afraid. Modest 
without timidity, he was capable’ equally of 
either sacrifice, that of service too quiet to be 3 
marked, or that of action too strenuous for = a 2 ae = 
lee wih ceeds, 23 ay.| J MEG BOS Roe ARN ton' a Cabbage 
ellen Soha nrieiental oe oe to bo] ff thelubbardSqudsh, anda score ofothot 
’ A vegetables that are now raised all over 
silenced; let him see a duty, he was not to be} ff he Ene. States, d offer. the public 
deterred. Strong of heart, strong of mind, os ow easbeptthaey elie eth pia 
strong of will, he was, to stand to the truth as —_ 


he beheld it,—a sturdy soul every way. But, as 
“Messiah Pulpit’ 


he was modest without timidity, so he was 
1901-1902 


He could fight, but 
Succeeding ‘¢Unity Pulpit ’’ 


love. He could resist prodigiously, but ten- 
derly. Sturdy as a granite cliff, he was as gentle 
as the waters that lap its base; or, sturdy as 


those waters in their fury, he was as gentle as 


the spray that overclouds them with grace. He 
would think no ill nor do an ill, nor easily could 
I was his comrade in 
many hard battles and struggles, but my memory 
is not charged with so much as one unkind or 
scornful word said by him to any one or of any 
one. / 

“He was bold in his thinking, radically bold. 
If there be any good distinction between 
brave and bold, then I say he was bold in 
his thinking. He feared nothing. He was sat- 
isfied with the truth, whatever it might be, and 
thought the true thing, however it tore through 
to the common foundations, was the best thing | 
for the world. He was not afraid to grapple 
with any doubts or questions, nor was he fet- 
tered by any common views or the threats that 
gathered around them. But he was as reverent 
as he was bold. Devout of heart, he rever- 
enced any other devoutness. All fanes, even 24. [arthas and [Marys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
mistaken or ignorant worships, stirred him to | series “To Young Men and Women.” 
veneration. The religious reverence of his soul 8. I. What Life is For. 
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the tumults of things, and accordingly spreading Collyer) 


around him in any manner of need what was 
requisite, either of courage or of quietness. 

“Such a life is a witness of the immortal life. 
As ‘the healthy mind desires to live,’ so such 
health of life here is witness of life in itself, in 
fits essence, and of the immortality of it,— yes, 
a witness or presence of it unto our very eyes.” 
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Pleasantries. 


She (at the piano). “Listen. How do you 
enjoy this refrain?” He: “Very much. The 
more you refrain, the better I like it.” — 7##-Bits. 


General (haughtily) : 
defended my country.” 
“That’s nothing. 
fended the war.” 


“Well, my dear, what did you think of 7 
Verbose’s sermon this morning?” “Whv, 
was very much surprised. I never knew etre 
that that simple text was so hard to explain.” 


Mrs. Shopley: “O George, I bought a real 
handsome set of books to-day on the instalment 


“T went to the war, and 
Statesman (wearily) : 
I stayed at home, and de- 


plan. All I have to pay is $1.50 a month.” Mr. 
Shopley: “For how many months?” Mrs. 
Shopley: “Dear me! I forgot to ask!” 


“Can I ask you one more question, papa, if it 
ain’t foolish?” inquired Bobby, who had been 
badgering the old gentleman all the evening. 
“Ya’as, ya’as.” “Why is it, papa, that the more 
a little boy’s nose is stopped up, the more he 
talks through it?” 


Miss Pretty: “I don’t see how you whistle 
through your fingers that way. I could never 
do it in the world.” Mr. Goodheart (wishing to 
compliment her delicate little hands): “No, 
Miss Pretty, if you should try it, your whole hand 
would slip inte your mouth.” 


Mr. Owen Wister, himself a Philadelphian, 
has said that, when a Bostonian is told that 
another Bostonian has distinguished himself, he 
replies, “Quite natural,” but that, when a 
Philadelphian is told that another Philadelphian 
has distinguished himself, he replies, “Quite 
impossible.” 


Miss Mobile: “Well, Martha, how is your hus- 
band now?” Marthar “Po'ly, miss, po'ly. He's 
got that exclamatory rheumatism.” Miss Mo- 
bile: “You mean inflammatory theumatism, 
Martha. Exclamatory is to cry out.” Martha 
(with solemn conviction) : “‘That’s it, mum, that’s 
it! He don’t do nothing but holler.” 


Lady Customer: “Have you any Sunday toys 
that I could give to my little grandson?” Shop- 
man: “Yes. Here is our sixpenny box of sol- 
diers.” Lady Cust'mer: “But I couldn’t think 
of letting the child play at soldiers on a Sun- 
day!” Shopman: “Of course not, madam. But 
these are Salvation Army soldiers."—Christian 


Life 


A noted lawyer used to say that an ounce of 
wit is worth a pound of logic. A young wag 
was badgering a simple-minded old man who 
expressed firm belief in the story of Balaam’s 
ass. “How is it possible,” asked the scoffer, 
“for an ass to talk like a man?” Well,” an- 
swered the old man, shrewdly, “you’ re proving 
that it’s true enough the other way ’round.” 


Tommy had attended a good many baseball 
games, and had visited a restaurant once or 
twice before. On this occasion he had been 
sitting at a table several minutes before the 
head waiter saw him. “Have you given your 
order yet, little boy?” he asked. ‘No, sir,” 
said Tommy, with dignity, looking over the 
table, on which there happened to be no bill of 
fare. “I haven’t any score-card.” 


Ata recent exhibition of the late J. Appleton 
Brown's landscapes a lady exclaimed raptur- 
ously : ‘‘ How perfectly enchanting! I declare I 
can almost smell the sweet perfume of those ap- 
ple blossoms.” “What you smell, madame,” 
said the matter of-fact attendant, with no poetry 
in his soul, “is something of an odoriferous char- 
acter which the artists mix with their paints 
nowadays. It wears off in time after the var- 
nishing.” This was art-dealing in Boston. 
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